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LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTION BOX 


LF 


Q. At what early age can a person qual- 
ify for an Equitable policy? 


A. At one year of age, under the new 
Juvenile Policy. This is an example of the 
increasing usefulness of life insurance. 


Q. What Equitable policy is especially 
made for the person who cannot decide 
what kind of policy he wants? 


A. The Convertible Policy. After you 
start with this policy you have several years 
in which to decide which of five types of 
policy you wish to continue. Ask an Equi- 
table agent for details. 
a 7 > 
Q. Is The Equitable a Stock Company? 
A. No. It is a mutual organization operated 
entirely for the benefit of its policyholders. 
ae ear 
Q. What indication is there that life in- 
surance is becoming more popular? 


A. There is four times as much in force 
now as 20 years ago. 


The Equitable welcomes questions concerning 
life insurance. Your note to ‘‘The Equitable 
Counselor’’ at 393 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention by mail. 


a 





- « Kvery Father a Giant - - 





One of the great qualities of life insurance is that it multiplies a 


man’s ability to protect his family. The husband and father who THE EQUITABLE 


puts a few hundred dollars a year into insurance at once sets up a siiiheo sana 
potential fund of several thousands—more than he might save in LIFE ASSURANCE 
a life-time. His own power becomes magnified to that of a giant. SECURITY = PEACE OF MIND 
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The above photograph bears no date 
and that high school diplomas are about to shower down. 





“All right, but get along with it,” 

this 1908 sea-going snapshot seems 

to say to the candid camera man. 

Mr. Breiby, at 26, was already a 

“veteran” in the Fackler actuarial 

organization, with six years’ ex- 
perience. 








William Breiby 


See Story on Page 10 


IN FR 


Portrait of a young actuary figur- 
ing out the probabilities of some- 
thing or other. His early boyhood 
was spent in Arkansas before the 
family moved East to New Jersey. 








or notation but one strongly suspects that Admiral and not Thomas Dewey is the hero of the hour 
Young Breiby is third from left in upper row. 
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We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUT— 


We have some open territory in 
western Pennsylvania, northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 











For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















ASK A FIELD MAN 


He Knows! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent 
(and through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the 
company claims for it. Believing this, The Southland 
Life ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life 
service to agents. And here is what one said: 


HARRY GRIFFITHS 
Houston, Texas 


*‘Competition—especially in the larger centers—-some- 
times depends on the efficiency of the home office in 
losing as little time as possible. I can always depend 
on The Southland Life for exceptional service and speed."’ 


If you are interested in an agency contract, write 
Firat Vice-President Clarence B. Linz, or Vice- 
President and Agency Manager Col. W. B. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 


























ALL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 
you are and make good in 
the largest possible way. 
You have our earnest good 








wishes. 


BEN W. LACY, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 








J. N. Warfield, Pres. T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Fiele 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
——— 


























An Exceptional Opportunity 








For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Wace, Texas 








The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life nts are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. odern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The Day of Splendid Dreams 


AN, each day intent on the struggle for survival, for sus- 
tenance and for success, stifles perforce his sentiments, 
stills his imagination and represses his enthusiasms. Upon 

an ability to earn beyond bare necessities rests his hopes for the 
luxuries the world allows. The smiles and the cheer are enjoyed 
only because sorrow and trials have been endured. The walk 
through life involves responsibilities which thwart man’s natural 
instinct to pursue pleasures and to fly from pain. 

Some unfathomable quality deep in the human soul imparts 
to Christmas time an enchanted happiness and a nostalgic sad- 
ness in which the past is relived and the future once more in 
dreams is fashioned. A spirit of unselfishness and love fills the 
soul and thrills the heart. The welfare of others becomes a 
dominating motive and to awaken in them a new zest for living. 
The fears and cares of today are forgotten in the memories of | 
yesterday and the glorious visions of tomorrow. 

Because man remembers, because he reasons, the coming of 
Christmas which symbolizes the deathless triumph of an age-old 
promise, he is quickened by the thoughts of past misfortunes and 
inspired by coming glories. He projects his thoughts beyond 
reverses and prepares to enjoy the nobler and fuller things of 
life. The failures of the past, rather than the successes, have 
fostered wisdom. 

To forget misfortunes and trials of the past in the first bright 
ray of hope is a faculty possessed by all. And whatever the 
trouble, actual or anticipated, that may hover round, The Spec- 
tator believes that the respite from worries which Christmas day 
brings, will dispel their dire force forever. The tradition behind 
the holiday is a promise of greater joy and brighter prospects 
for the future of the human race. 

Christmas awakens in each of us memories of days in yester- 
year. The recollections of days when the heart was ever light 
are lasting and sacred. They teem with the love and affection 
of childhood. We live again those days of expectancy and of 
hope and of planning which always culminated in a fervor of 
excitement when the first sunbeams brought news of Christmas 
morning. They are recollections of days gone by with those 
whose loved ones once we were, with their sacrifices well repaid 
by the joy they gained in pleasing us. 

With these memories to enkindle our ambition and the knowl- 
edge that no obstacle has ever stood insurmountable in the path 
of human endeavor, The Spectator and its staff is certain that 
for all of its readers and for every individual in the insurance 
business this will be a Merry, Joyous Christmas Time. 


Fie We Nae 





TUBERCULOSIS RECORD OF 1936 


Death Rate From This Cause Shows 
Little Change For Past Five Years 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Biochemical Research Foundation of the Franklin 


EASURABLE progress in the 
M reduction of the mortality 

from pulmonary tuberculosis 
in the United States has apparently 
been arrested. The death rate in fifty- 
nine American cities with uniform 
records since 1910 shows a practically 
stationary condition during the last 
five years. To be specific, the rate 
was 56.3 per 100,000 in 1932, 54.3 in 
1933, 52.2 in 1934, 53.2 in 1935 and 
54.5 in 1936. The details of the record 
of these fifty-nine cities, with an ag- 
gregate population of 33,267,635 in 
1936, are given in table one. 


Institute, Philadelphia 


of 1936 to 1,140 during the first quar- 
ter of 1937. In the experience of 
the Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis decreased from 49.9 per 
100,000 exposed to risk during the 
first six months of 1936 to 49.6 during 
the first six months of 1937. 

In the United States registration 
area during 1935 the number of 
deaths from pulmonary _ tubercu- 
losis was 63,488, while for all 
forms of tuberculosis the number of 
deaths was 70,080. In Table 3 I give 








nary tuberculosis death rates in 1936 
were Oak Park, Ill., 1.5; Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1.9; Lansing, Mich., 2.4; Salem, 
Mass., 4.6; Lakewood, Ohio, 5.0; Lynn, 
Mass., 5.0; Rockford, Ill., 5.4; Pon- 
tiac, Mich., 6.0; Somerville, Mass., 
6.5; and New Rochelle, N. Y., 6.7. 
The cities mentioned maintain much 
the same position year after year. 
Of course, the high rates are partly 
explained by the admission of non- 
residents seeking milder climates for 
treatment, while in the South the 
negro is an important factor. But no 
such explanation can be given for the 
ten cities with lowest rates which are 





TABLE 1—PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES IN 59 AMERICAN CITIES, in startling contrast to the excessive 
R Rigen rates in other parts of the country. 

ate per ,0 P ° 
Evidently there is need of local re- 





Deaths Rate Deaths Rate Deaths Rate ; ah ¢ bet heut o farther « 
1910 36,157 174.4 1920 28,278 108.5 1930 21,298 66.5 a eae ooo 8 ae 
1911 35,306 166.0 1921 24,202 91.3 1931 20,542 63.2 duction in the death rate from pulmo- 
1922 34,196 156.0 1922 24,160 89.6 1932 18,615 56.3 seen Otiienmeditiiais 
1913 34,580 154.9 1923 24,114 87.6 1933 18,232 54.3 nary tuberculosis. 
1914 35,722 156.3 1924 25,684 83.7 1934 17,557 52.2 The geographical distributio ' 
1915 36,018 154.0 1925 23,458 80.9 1935 17.513 53.2 vcity tartan aa listri mapeoal of 
1916 35,498 148.3 1926 23,990 81.1 1936 18,134 54.5 pulmonary tuberculosis in the United 
1917 37,445 152.9 1927 22,272 73.7 Sr ORee Hae an fi ee : ‘ 
1918 38639 184.7 1928 22'896 13.2 States is shown in Table 4, with a 
1919 31,494 123.0 1929 22,155 70.2 range in the rate from 82.3 per 





The foregoing table illustrates the 
rapid progress made in the reduction 
of the rate from 1910 onwards, start- 
ing with a rate of 174.4 per 100,000 
in that year and ending with a rate 
of 54.5 in 1936, a reduction of 68.8 
per cent. In greater detail I give the 
returns for 188 American cities for 
the two years 1935 and 1936 in 
Table 2. Here it is shown that the 
collective rate changed from 50.2 per 
100,000 in 1935 to 50.9 in 1936, the 
rate having increased in 88 cities, de- 
creased in 97 and remained the same 
in 3. 

In New York City the number of 
all forms of tuberculosis under super- 
vision increased from 16,521 during 
the first three months of 1936 to 
17,093 during the first three months 
of 1937. The number of deaths 
from pulmonary tuberculosis increased 


the death rates per 100,000 of popu- 
lation for the United States, England 
and Wales and Canada, indicative of 
some striking differences. It will be 
observed that the United States rate 
is the lowest of the three countries 
compared. 

While the death rate for pulmonary 
tuberculosis of 188 cities in 1936 was 
50.9 per 100,000, the range in the 
death rate for different localities was 
enormous, or from 1.5 for Oak Park, 
Ill., to 171.1 for El Paso, Texas. The 
ten cities with the highest pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rates during 1936 
were E] Paso, Texas, 171.1; Augusta, 
Ga., 139.8; San Antonio, Texas, 136.3; 
Portsmouth, Va., 128.5; Petersburg, 
Va., 116.4; New Ovleans, La., 111.8; 
Honolulu, 110.9; Galveston, Texas, 
103.5; Savannah, Ga., 103.5; and 
Sacramento, Cal., 103.2. 

The ten cities with lowest pulmo- 


100,000 for the West South Central 
region to 34.4 for New England. It 
would not be going too far to say that 
nowhere have efforts to bring about 
a reduction in the pulmonary tuber- 
culosis death rate been more intelli- 
gent than in the New England States. 


TABLE 6—TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 
IN NEW YORK STATE, 1930-1935 


Rate per 100,000 





1930-34 1934 1935 
New York State ...... 63.6 57.8 56.2 
New York City ....... 73.1 66.8 66.2 
Rest of State ........ 52.0 46.8 43.8 





Large cities unquestionably increase 
the seriousness of the problem partly 
because of the concentration of pov- 
erty and overcrowding. In table 5, 
I give the rate per 100,000 according 
to the size of the cities, indicating 
that the lowest rate prevails in cities 
with from 25,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion. 


from 1,125 during the first quarter 
The influence of more wholesome 


conditions of living on the pulmonary 
tuberculosis death rate compared with 
the high rate in congested cities is 





TABLE 3—TUBERCULOSIS IN UNITED STATES, ENGLAND AND WALES, AND 
CANADA, 1935 


Rate per 100,000 


-—————Deaths— ---—, 7--————-Rate-—__-——_, 
United Eng. & United Eng. & . i 
States Wales Canada States Wales Canada shown in Table 6 for New York City 
Tuberculosis (all forms)............ 70,080 29,201 6,591 55.0 71.8 60.3 and the rest of the State. 
Respiratory Tuberculosis ........... 63,488 24,603 5,463 49.8 60.5 50.0 Table 7 shows the deaths and death 
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TABLE 4—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-1936 


Rate per 100,000 


No. of co ——1935—— - —_ — 1936 


OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS DEATHS 


Regions* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

West South Central... 12 2,285,485 1,773 77.6 2,354,710 1,937 82.3 
South Atlantic ...... 20 3,229,954 2,403 74.4 3,284,010 2,414 73.5 
East South Central... 9 1,407,510 940 66.8 1,445,154 943 65.3 
BEOUMGRER ccc cccccece 3 495,800 297 59.9 499,949 283 56.6 
DUE ocesccuccocccece 15 4,069,711 2,101 51.6 4,114,005 2,271 55.3 
Middle Atlantic ..... 42 14,757,361 7,139 48.4 14,855,493 7,513 50.6 
East North Central... 41 11,411,347 5,003 43.8 11,559,704 5,022 43.4 
West North Central... 13 3,020,180 1,222 40.5 3,075,293 1,186 38.6 
New England ....... 33 3,734,422 1,414 37.9 3,755,603 1,292 34.4 

TEE as0cc0dccces 188 44,411,770 22,292 50.2 44,943,921 22,861 50.9 
ee ED pec cacdsicsandcbisene Ark., La., Okla., Texas. 
i Me cctteves -enchsceehseinks Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. 
i CD <bsedebeunnesens beeeus Ky, Tenn., Ala., Miss. 
jj belie cavaben nah éntnewsasmimnuae Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 
DE stedibetvavetesdcsvsdvecnssoetnewe Wash., Ore., Calif. 
EE ics awe sen vebentenenieeeen ae = 
i Eo... wccetaeecdeseaabbe Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis. 


eéhwek Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kan. 
. N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. 


West North Central 
New England 


TABLE 5—PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN AMERICAN CITIES BY SIZE OF CITY 


Rate per 100,000 





No. of 1935 ~- —~ No. of 1936 ~~ 
Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
25,000-100,000 .. 94 6,068,946 2,139 35.2 93 6,065,121 2,040 33.6 
100,000-250,000 . 56 7,752,039 3,327 42.9 57 7,945,041 3,281 41.3 
250,000-500,000 ..... 24 8,133,145 4,427 54.4 23 7,758,854 4,162 53.6 
500,000 and over.... 14 22,457,640 12,399 55.2 15 23,174,905 13,378 57.7 
Total ....... 188 44,411,770 22,292 50.2 188 44,943,921 22,861 50.9 
TABLE 7—PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-36 
Rate per 100,000 
1935 — _ 1936 — 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Chicago 3,569,000 1,694 47.5 3,608,000 1,745 48.4 
Detroit 1,734,000 788 45.5 1,769,300 804 45.4 
Los Angeles 1,288,200 878 68.2 1,298,375 957 73.8 
New York . 7,311,000 3,968 54.2 7,364,620 4,171 56.6 
Philadelphia 1,987,800 1,070 53.8 1,994,800 1,194 59.9 
Total 15,896,000 8,398 52.9 16,635,095 8,871 55.3 
TABLE 9—PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1935-1936 
Rate per 100,000 
' 1935— — 1936 — 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Brantford, Ont. ....... 31,000 6 19.3 31,382 6 19.1 
Calgary, Alta. ....... 83,324 6 7.2 83,304 13 15.6 
Edmonton, Alta. 83,810 21 25.0 85,000 15 17.7 
Hamilton, Ont. ...... 153,750 35 22.7 31 20.2 
cea ate 75,280 4 5.3 3 3.9 
Montreal, Que. ........ 863,000 546 63.3 627 71.7 
acc ecoemeus 143,280 52 36.3 53 35.6 
CE MR ns cesewapav'aee 137,260 143 104.2 140,000 143 102.1 
Saskatoon, Sask. ........... 43,445 24 55.2 11,606 5 12.0 
Toronto, Ont. ...... ses 638,271 100 15.7 645,462 110 17.0 
ren 247,220 129 52.2 247,558 128 51.7 
. — % Saree 40,000 31 77.5 40,000 37 92.5 
ee Cie 101,157 23 22.7 101,568 24 23.6 
Winnipeg, Man. ........ 223,017 60 26.9 224,800 59 26.2 
SE Ghd Sens ose kes dee 2,863,814 1,180 41.2 2,894,250 1,254 43.3 
rates from pulmonary tuberculosis in TABLE 8—TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 


the five largest American cities for 
the two years 1935 and 1936. The 
highest rate in 1936 was reported for 


Rate per 100,000 
New York City 


cf 
1930-34 


“he ae 7 : 1930-84 1935 
s Angeles, or 13.8 per 100,000, op ees 66.4 59.9 60.2 
followed by Philadelphia, with 59.9; Under 1* .. 50.8 27.8 29.9 
Si ale a. othe . OS ree 32.9 24.4 19.0 
New Y ork, 56.6; Chicago, 48.4; and aces 93 69 62 
Detroit, 45.4. Here again the negro 10-14 ...... 10.6 7.8 7.7 
; ; . 18-19 ..... 43.3 31.9 35.3 
factor is of importance in New York 20-24 ..... 77.2 57.7 69.8 
and Philadelphia. The high rate for 25-34 --.-. > oo 
Los Angeles is partly explained by 2+ pens ee — 85.5 
are ’ : 55-64 ..... 114.! 109. 82.7 
nonresidents seeking treatment in that 65.74 te 102.9 100.0 80.4 
locality under more congenial climatic 75 and over 76.9 102.8 71.1 


oe 


conditions. live births. 


*Rate per 100,000 


IN NEW YORK STATE, BY AGE 


Rest of State 


—— 


1935 


IAIAIAIAT ID 
SM NOAABDNSOAR 
Soi HM A toto 





Table 8 gives the death rate for all 
forms of tuberculosis in New York 
City and the rest of State by age 
periods. It shows a high incidence at 
ages under 1 and a minimum at ages 
5 to 9, rising gradually to higher 
figures at the older ages. It will be 
observed that in New York City there 
was a decline in the rate at every 
period of life, with the exception of 
75 and over, in 1935 compared with 
the five years 1930-1934. For the 
rest of the State there was a decline 
in the rate at every age period. 

This comparison is one of the best 
indices of national progress, since it 
visualizes at a glance the age factor 
which, in pulmonary tuberculosis, is 
of supreme importance. 

The table for 188 American cities 
indicates many surprising changes in 
1936 compared with 1935, which may 
be very briefly reviewed. In Albany, 
N. Y., the rate declined from 75.3 per 
100,000 to 51.5. In Duluth the rate 
increased from 22.5 to 36.1, in El Paso 
from 159 to 171.1, and in Galveston 
from 66.2 to 103.5. For these pro- 
found changes it is impossible to give 
any satisfactory explanation at the 
present time. 

While the collective death rate from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in 1936 was 
50.9 per 100,000, it was 43.3 for four- 
teen Canadian cities with a collective 
population of 2,894,250. The rate in- 
creased in 5 Canadian cities and de- 
creased in 9, having been highest in 
the city of Quebec, or 102.1, and low- 
est in London, Ontario, or 3.9. In 
that city in 1936, in a population of 
76,252 there were 3 deaths from pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 

For the whole of Canada in 1936 
the pulmonary tuberculosis death rate 
was 50.1 per 100,000, while for all 
forms of tuberculosis the rate was 
61.3. The Canadian rate by provinces 
in 1936 was as follows for pulmonary 
tuberculosis: Prince Edward Island, 
54.3; Nova Scotia, 73.6; New Bruns- 
wick, 67.4; Quebec, 75.5; Ontario, 
830.1; Manitoba, 48.0; Saskatchewan, 
23.6; Alberta, 38.1; and British 
Columbia, 63.7. Compared with pre- 
vious years the death rate from pul- 
monary tuberculosis in Canada has 
changed from 53.1 per 100,000 in 1933 
to 48.9 in 1934, 50.1 in 1935, and, as 
stated before, 50.1 in 1936. In the city 
of Montreal the rate has changed from 
a maximum of 133.8 in 1926 to a min- 
imum of 74.9 in 1935, and 85.3 in 1936. 

The mortality from tuberculosis as 
an index of hygienic control has been 
reviewed to good purpose in the ad- 
mirable discussion of Dr. Georg Wolff, 
contributed to the American Review 
of Tuberculosis, December, 1936. The 
review by Dr. Wolff contains many 
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important international data well de- growing industrial society. As I wrote ae 48.5 39.9 
serving of thoughtful consideration. in 1925, at the end of my monograph Holland ...........--. 06.2 44.7 
“ i i Denmark 57.0 46.8 
5. euste his conclusions } " on “The Mortality from Tuberculosis 8 
‘ - ' onclusions in part as in Europe,” agriculture is, and this Canada ..... peenveceses a. 58.5 
ollows: is a truism, of fundamental impor- ae nana aad — 
° ° ° J ed States 7.0 04.2 
The further campaign against tu- tance for the preservation of the Ceylon a2 57.7 
berculosis, which should sometimes be country and society; cultural hygiene, Scotland 68.0 59.3 
regarded as a disease of ignorance, however, leaves too much to be criti- Germany 74.6 62.6 
sometimes of bad housing, sometimes cized, particularly in purely agricul- DES. vcasonanes 68.1 63.2 
as a pure infectious disease, some- tural states in which the results of England and Wales 77.0 67.2 
times even as an inherited evil, is to modern technical improvements have Italy 94.2 73.3 
be followed along the path of social not yet been implemented. In the in- Switzerland 102.5 81.7 
biological and social hygienic deveiop- dustrial countries and in those with British Guiana aa 83.6 
ment in civilized countries. Clinical the mixed type of organization which a oan 4 ~y 
and therapeutic methods, the im- carry with them the best guarantee Sean cca 119 on8 
provement of which in our own time of their existence, both agricultural Sinden rope eae 
deserves our highest admiration and economy and hygiene have improved Irish Free State 107.9 96.0 
which it must always be the duty of under the influence of technical ad- Lithuania 131.7 100.8 
the physician to employ, will aid the ance. This is demonstrated by, Venezuela 118.2 104.1 
collective task of society. The general among others, the figures of tuber- Iceland $2.2 107.8 
course of tuberculosis-epidemiology in culosis mortality as indices of hygienic Norway 125.0 110.0 
the next years will, as our experience culture. Uruguay a. me 
in the World War demonstrates, in In Table 10 I have brought the in- i. at an e088 
+] ; ° ° ; ec hos lov a 2.6 < 
the first place depend upon the nutri- ternational statistics for pulmonary Japan 133.6 137.5 
tion of the bulk of the people. It is tuberculosis down to date as far as Hungary 195 148.2 
a singular conclusion of social eco- eae 0 Pitas tiie ' wre needa 016.7 149.2 
nomic development that in agrarian the data are accessible to me. soe * 195 2 59 
i Newfoundland and Labrador 1535.2 163 
countries, the fundamental sources of ws: — Sethonia on 2 172.0 
yroduction of food, natio nutriti ag aon a poe 
fs on the average = ong wed a TABLE 10. INTERNATIONAL PULMONARY Finland 208.8 175.6 
.. averag' se than In Indus- TUBERCULOSIS DEATH RATES Chik 31.7 224.3 
trial countries. These inferences from ti cine 
. . ate per 100,000 = 
demographic data—which should cor- 1926-30+ 1981-357 
rect some popular dogmas—do not in Southern Rhodesia* .. . 87.6 25.0 — “European population only. — 
any way affect the statement that Union of South Africa*..... 34.5 30.7 ‘In a few instances the period is shorter 
agricultural production is vital to a New Zealand .... ++» 89.6 33.1 by a year or two 
Rate per 100,000 
— 1935——___—_—.__ ——— 1936 —— | 1936 - 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio ..... 272,060 83 30.4 275,500 80 29.0 Flint, Mich. 174,740 28 16.0 178,640 3217.9 
Albany, New York 131,400 99 75.3 132,062 68 51.5 Fort Wayne, Ind... 120,560 25 20.7 22 = 18.0 
Allentown, Pa. .... 97,975 42 42.9 99,000 44 44.4 Fort Worth, Texas 173,150 95 54.9 8649.1 
Altoona, Pa. 83,260 18 15.6 83,510 15 18.0 Fresno, Cal. 52,500 ll¢ 21.0 sf 14.1 
Atlanta, Ga. ....... 287,300 188 65.5 290,830 227 78.1 A = 
Atlantic City, N. J. 70,300 22 31.3 71,070 26 8636.6 Galveston, Texas 55,800 37 «66.2 57,000 59 = 103.5 
Auburn, N. Y.... 36,750 9 24.5 36,770 5 3.6 Gary, Ind. eee 108,340 72+ 66.4 110,000 637 57.3 
Augusta, Ga. 64,210 86 133.9 65,094 91 139.8 Gloucester, Mass. . 24,164 12 49.8 25,060 5 19.9 
Austin, Texas 66,930 48 11.7 69,600 52 74.6 Grand Rapids, Mich. 175,650 46* 26.2 176,000 41° 23.3 
Greensboro, N. C. 60,100 2 10.0 61,500 21 34. 
Baltimore, Md. ... 841,900 617 173.3 848,196 624 73.5 K . 
Bayonne, N. J........ 92,320 27 29.2 92,131 23 25.0 Hamilton, Ohio 55,530 14 25.2 56,242 15 26. 
Berkeley, Cal. 95,500 7 7.3 97,193 6 6.2 Hamtramck, Mich. 58,500 37 63.2 68,960 9 15.3 
Bethlehem, Pa. ..... 58,840 17 28.9 59,000 24 40.7 Harrisburg, Pa. 81,280 19 23.4 84,500 27 32.0 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 79,410 12 15.1 79,970 13 16.3 Hartford, Conn. 171,520 75* 43.7 173,040 67* 38.7 
Birmingham, Ala. 282,800 174 61.5 285,600 202 70.8 Haverhill, Mass. ..... 50,250 ll 21.9 50,250 5 10.0 
Boston, Mass. 801,000 446 55.6 801,880 438 54.7 Highland Park, Mich. 54,870 147) =—-25.5 55,270 6 10.8 
Bridgeport, Conn. 148,900 44 29.5 148,645 37 24.9 Hoboken, N. J... 58,210 18 30.9 58,000 23 «(39.6 
Brockton, Mass. 64,300 19 29.6 64,400 14 21.7 Holyoke, Mass. 57,750 19 32.9 56,000 16 28.6 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 592,000 320 54.0 592,794 319 53.8 Honolulu, Hawaii 147,140 129 87.7 147,926 164 110.9 
Houston, Texas 336,200 225 66.9 343,000 261 76.0 
Cambridge, Mass. 114,740 61 53.2 114,970 52 45.2 
Camden, N. J.... 120,000 44 36.7 120,380 34 28.2 Indianapolis, Ind. 377,500 178 47.2 380,200 181 47.6 
Canton, Ohio ..... .. 109,260 18 16.5 110,140 14 12.7 
Charleston, S. C...... 63,550 53 83.4 62,265 43 69.0 Jackson, Mich. . 57,050 15 26.2 58,724 9 15.3 
Charlotte, N. C....... 91,923 29 31.6 93,684 34 36.3 Jacksonville, Fla. 145,500 125 85.9 148,920 113 76.0 
Chelsea, Mass. ..... 42,67 20 46.9 46,790 23 49.2 Jersey City, N. J..... 326,500 158 48.4 $28,027 178 54.3 
Chicago, Til. ......... 3,569,000 1,694 47.5 3,608,000 1,745 48.4 Johnstown, Pa. ... 57,280 22 32.7 70,500 23 «(32.6 
i Mi sbiccasene 72,880 10 13.7 74,210 10 13.5 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 466,200 343 73.6 469,200 403 85.9 Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 58,050 18 31.0 59,058 19 $2.2 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 930,600 625 67.1 936,700 624 66.5 Kansas City, Kan... 124,440 46 37.0 124,960 81 64.9 
Columbus, Ohio ..... 318,000 155 48.8 323,202 144 44.6 Kansas City, Mo..... 421,400 222 52.7 423,600 223 ~=s«#B2.6 
Concord, N. H.. 26,190 22¢ 84.1 26,794 197 71.0 Kenosha, Wis. ...... 53,250 6 11.3 53,558 8 14.9 
Covington, Ky. ...... 65,000 30 46.2 66,200 39 58.9 Knoxville, Tenn. 120,400 44 36.5 122,840 55 44.8 
Dallas, Texas 311,185 114 36.7 311,185 120 38.6 Lakewood, Ohio 78,340 4 5.1 79,850 4 5.0 
Davenport, Iowa ..... 61,500 11 17.9 61,650 17 7.6 Lancaster, Pa. 61,880 16 265.9 63,100 14 22.2 
Dayton, Ohio ........ 210,450 127 60.4 220,043 121 55.0 Lansing, Mich. ...... 83,980 1 1.2 84,000 2 2.4 
ST Soc ccccs 60,010 27 45.0 60,530 19 31.4 Lawrence, Mass. ..... 85,068 13 15.3 86,817 10 11.5 
Denver, Colo. ....... 296,800 236 79.5 298,255 219 73.4 Lexington, Ky. 46,340 77 166.2 46,470 47 101.1 
Des Moines, Iowa 147,150 45 30.6 148,100 45 30.4 Lincoln, Neb. ........ 83,860 16 19.1 86,000 19 22.1 
Detroit, Mich. ....... 1,734,000 788 45.5 1,769,300 804 45.4 Long Beach, Cal...... 150,000 16 10.7 155,000 13 8.4 
Duluth, Minn. ....... 102,200 23 22.5 102,340 37 36.1 Los Angeles, Cal...... 1,288,200 878 68.2 1,298,375 957 73.8 
Louisville, Ky. ...... 324,100 182 56.1 340,500 166 48.8 
East Orange, N. J.... 72,790 27 37.1 73,700 39 52.9 Lowell, Mass. ....... 93,750 38 40.5 100,234 33 32.9 
East St. Louis, IIl.... 76,330 36 47.2 76,700 39 8650.8 Lynn, Mass. ......... 103,500 5 4.8 100,909 5 5.0 
Elizabeth, N. J....... 120,160 46 38.2 121,300 52 42.8 
Elmira, N.. Y........ 7,900 6 12.5 48,000 8 16.7 McKeesport, Pa. 56,930 11 19.3 57,500 17 29.6 
El Paso, Texas ..... 108,150 172 159.0 109,300 187 171.1 SR eee 53,950 48 89.0 63,970 42 77.9 
Erie, Pa. ..... evbhece 122,700 37 30.1 123,497 42 34.0 Madison, Wis. ....... 64,150 12 18.7 69,611 17 24.4 
Evansville, Ind. ..... 107,040 29 27.0 108,030 29 26.8 Malden, Mass. ..... , 60,480 24 39.7 60,930 15 24.6 
Manchester, N. H..... 77,700 19 24.4 77,700 14 18.0 
Fall River, Mass. 117,647 57 48.5 116,353 56 48.2 Massillon, Ohio ...... 26,700 6 22.4 26,435 4 15.1 
Fitchburg, Mass. 40,400 16 39.6 41,700 15 36.0 Medford, Mass. ...... 61,600 16 26.0 61,984 19 30.7 
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The preceding table shows a range 
in the death rate from pulmonary 
tuberculosis from a minimum of 25 
per 100,000 for the European popula- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia to a maxi- 
mum of 224.3 for Chile during the 
five years 1931-1935. 


TABLE 11. PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 
IN UNITED STATES REG. AREA, 1900-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


Rate Rate Rate 
1900.. 180.5 1912.. 126.0 1924.. 78.0 
1901.. 174.5 1913.. 123.0 1925.. 75.9 
1902.. 162.6 1914.. 123.5 1926.. 76.6 
1908.. 164.9 1915.. 123.5 1927.. 71.4 
1904.. 176.2 1916.. 119.9 1928.. 70.3 
1905.. 166.7 1917.. 124.6 1929.. 67.6 
1906.. 155.6 1918.. 128.6 1930.. 63.4 
1907.. 154.3 1919.. 107.5 1931.. 60.7 
1908.. 144.0 1920.. 97.0 1932.. 56.4 
1909.. 137.7 1921 85.6 1933.. 53.6 
1910.. 136.0 1922.. 84.3 1934.. 51.1 
1911.. 132.7 1923.. 81.3 1935.. 49.8 


I conclude the foregoing statistical 
observations with a table giving the 
returns for pulmonary tuberculosis in 
the United States registration area 
from 1900 to 1935. According to these 
returns the rate has changed from 
a maximum of 180.5 per 100,000 in 
1900 to a minimum of 49.8 in 1935. 


The problem of a further reduction 
in the pulmonary tuberculosis death 
rate is still an outstanding health 
problem in the United States, regard- 
less of material reductions during 
recent years. It will require the most 
strenuous efforts to bring about a 
further decrease, in that the present 
mortality represents a more resisting 
factor than had to be overcome in the 
early years of the tuberculosis cam- 
paign. It may be pointed out that while 
we have no satisfactory statistics of 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis at 
the present time, it has been esti- 
mated by Dr. Vaughan of the Board 
of Health of Detroit that the number 
of cases is somewhere about 500,000. 
The country has every reason to be 
proud of its many institutions avail- 
able for the treatment of the disease 
and most gratifying curative results, 
but eternal vigilance and new energy 
are necessary to keep up the fight 
against this insidious disease and 
reduce it to negligible 
As said in a recent paper on The Pre- 
Tuberculosis 


proportions. 


vention of Pulmonary 


Among Adults in England in the Past 
and in the Future by P. M. D’Arcy 
Hart, London Lancet, April 24, 1937: 


It is now widely accepted that the 
general decline in pulmonary tuber- 
culosis has been mainly the result of 
improvement in the general social and 
economic conditions of the mass of 
the people. Although specific anti- 
tuberculosis measures might be ex- 
pected to have played an important 
part in the reduction, it is hard to 
determine the extent of their contribu- 
tion, at least in the case of adults. 
For the general decline in mortality 
from pulmonary tuberculosis began 
in this country before any specific 
measures were taken against the dis- 
ease, and has been accompanied by a 
substantial decline in mortality from 
all other diseases taken together. On 
the other hand, the recent check in 
the reduction of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis mortality among young adults 
—a check that was not shared by the 
mortality from other diseases—has 
occurred during a period when inter- 
est in matters of public health in gen- 
eral has been greater than ever. 


The foregoing conclusion applies to 
this country, as the situation is much 
the same as it is in Great Britain. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN 188 AMERICAN CITIES—Cont. 


1935 
Population Deaths Rate 


Population Deaths Rate 








Memphis, Tenn. 270,220 230 85.0 
Miami, Fla 124,600 87 69.8 
Milwaukee, Wis. 605,000 185 30.6 
Minneapolis, Minn. 468,820 52 11.1 
Mobile, Ala. - 71,900 49 68.2 
Montgomery, Ala. .... 68,970 57 82.6 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 67,500 6 8.9 
Nashville, Tenn. 157,780 97 61.5 
Newark, N. J...... 455,000 283 62.3 
New Bedford, Mass. 109,200 58 53.0 
New Britain, Conn. 70,600 32 45.3 
Newburgh, N. Y.. 31,700 25 78.9 
New Haven, Conn... 162,750 30° 18.4 
New Orleans, La.... 479,340 558 116.4 
MONE, Be Beccenncs 29,960 9 30.0 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 59,700 6 10.0 
Newton, Mass. ...... 70,910 12 16.9 
New York City....... 7,311,000 3,968 54.2 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 81,620 14 17.1 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 129,700 80 61.7 
Oakland, Cal. . 303,550 68 22.4 
Ge Bes Biiseescscc 66,900 5 7.5 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 206,100 50 24.2 
Omaha, Neb. ..... 214,660 90 41.9 
Orange, N. J.... 36,500 18 49.4 
Pasadena, Cal. ‘ 84,800 27 318 
WENNER, Bs Geescaccee 62,550 6 9.6 
Paterson, N. J....... 139,310 33 23.7 
Pawtucket, R. I...... 80,000 8 10.0 
., = =e 110,550 23 «20.8 
Petersburg, Va. 29,780 27 890.8 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1,987,800 1,070 658.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 684,350 312 45.6 
Pittsfield, Mass. 51,900 10 19.3 
Pontiac, Mich. 66,227 4 6.0 
Portland, Me. ... 71,500 17 23.8 
Portland, Oregon 314,070 88 28.0 
Portsmouth, Va. 41,250 7 89.7 
Providence, R. I... 260,000 98 87.7 
Pueblo, Colo. 52,120 12 28.0 
Quincy, Se 39,700 10 26.2 
Quincy, Mass. 78,970 40* 50.7 
Racine, MA eikicdx as 69,650 22 31.6 
Reading, eas 118,100 51 45.0 
Richmond, Va. ... 186,240 1538 = 82.1 
Roanoke, Va. .... 73,920 22 29.8 
Rochester, N. Y..... 335,100 39 11.6 
Rockford, Ill. .... 91,960 10 = 10.9 


Rate per 100,000 


1936 


275,518 233 84.6 Sacramento, Cal. 
27,600 91 71.4 Saginaw, Mich. s 
610,000 149 24.4 St. Louis, Mo..... 
492,113 60 12.2 St. Paul, Minn.. 
72,727 49 67.4 Salem, BG. .ccoccne 
76,729 49 63.8 Salt Lake City, Utah. 
67,705 8 11.8 San Antonio, Texas.. 
San Diego, Cal....... 
158,570 103 65.0 San Francisco, Cal.... 
457,640 311 68.0 San Jose, Cal...... 
110,022 45 40.9 Savannah, Ga. ....... 
71,100 37 52.0 Schenectady, N. Y.. 
31,542 23 72.9 Scranton, Pa. ...... 
162,700 38° 23.3 Seattle, Wash. 
509,000 569 111.8 Shreveport, La. " 
29,967 10 33.4 Sioux City, Iowa..... 
59,880 4 6.7 Somerville, Mass. .... 
72,090 6 8.3 South Bend, Ind.... 
7,864,620 4,171 56.6 Spokane, Wash. 
Sees 11 13.4 Springfield, Ill. .... 
130,000 62 47.7 Springfield, Mass. 


Springfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y 


305,531 = 
67,500 1 1 
210,000 57 27 
215,000 61 28. 

36,500 23 = («63 


Tacoma, Wash. ...... 
SE, DO acccesss. 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 
Toledo, Ohio ...... 
Topeka, Kan. 


See nico 


86,660 47 64.2 Trenton, N. J......... 
62,550 8 12.8 ,. & & aa 
139,842 45 322 Tulsa, Okla. ......... 


80,000 11 13.8 
112,200 18 11.6 Union City, N. J..... 
Y 


Utica, N. 


690,500 299 43.3 ee: SE chev caus 
52,360 1 1.9 Washington, D. C..... 
66,488 4 6.0 Waterbury, Conn. ... 
71,735 16 22.3 Wheeling, W. Va..... 

315,000 83 26.3 Wichita, Kan. ....... 
41,250 53 128.5 Williamsport, Pa. .... 

263,006 102 §=38.8 Wilmington, Del. .... 
52,194 14 26.8 Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Worcester, Mass. 
40,000 9 22.5 


78,465 26° 33.1 Yonkers, N. Y...... 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Increased rate.... 88 





92.664 ’- 62 


Population Deaths Rate 


———1986 __—— 


1935 — 
Population Deaths Rate 


Total (188 cities)..... 





107,671 91 84.6 110,460 114 103.2 
85,070 16 18.8 85,500 25 29.2 
835,930 555° 66.4 838,740 493 58.8 
290,800 81 7.8 306,000 88 28.8 
43,800 6* 13.7 43,472 2 4.6 
146,880 49 33.4 149,500 50 33. 
251,800 295 117.2 256,080 349 136.3 
166,280 112 67.5 170,200 122 71.7 
682,860 406 59.5 693,000 418 60.4 
67,200 15 22.3 68,450 10 14.6 
85,750 102 119.0 90,820 94 103.5 
96,880 24 24.8 97,179 9 9.3 
146,700 84 57.3 151,000 7 47.7 
379,900 199 52.4 375,000 201 53.6 
81,000 86 106.2 81,000 68 84.0 
80,500 20 24.8 85,000 19 22.4 
107,080 16 14.9 107,740 7 6.5 
113,360 26 22.9 115,280 23 19.9 
120,900 25 20.6 125,000 18 14.4 
78,250 17 21.7 82,000 7 8.5 
154,140 42 27.2 155,000 32 20.6 
71,980 14 19.5 72,500 17 23.4 
216,490 33 15.2 217,954 38 17.4 
109,140 29 26.5 109,610 40 36.4 
100,151 54 53.9 100,151 59 58.9 
61,000 29 47.5 61,000 26 42.6 
304,500 17 58.4 307,340 199 64.8 
66,780 20 8630.0 67,320 19 28.2 
125,000 113 90.4 125,800 79 62.8 
73,050 12 16.4 73,100 12 16.4 
152,670 60 39.3 166,000 85 51.2 
60,776 11 18.1 60,776 7 11.5 
103,180 10 9.7 103,470 17 16.4 
63,160 33 62.2 67,385 44 65.5 
594,000 535 90.0 619,000 74 92.8 
102,240 40 39.1 102,720 37 36.0 
64,210 39 60.8 65,030 20 30.8 
122,140 41° 33.5 124,470 24° 19.3 
47,630 2 4.2 ,692 10 321.0 
110,850 56 50.6 111,724 30 26.9 
81,070 41 50.5 82,000 63 76.8 
199,840 79 39.6 200,770 79 $39.5 
144,540 54 37.4 146,041 62 42.5 
174,160 53 30.4 175,000 62 $5.4 
44,411,770 22,292 50.2 44,943,921 22,861 50.9 
Decreased rate.. 97 Same rate.... 38 


*Includes residents dying in sanitoria outside city. 
+All forms of tuberculosis. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


SURVIEWS 


A.L.1.P. Excellence 


The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
is, if anything, too good. The pro- 
gram is so solidly packed with ex- 
perts delivering such carefully pre- 
pared and soundly buttressed speeches 
that the minds of the men in attend- 
ance are severely taxed to follow them 
in detail and with full appreciation of 
all their fine qualities. 

Your editors are peculiarly well sit- 
uated to recognize this because in the 
line of duty they (1) receive the 
speeches in advance at which time 
they grant them at least a cursory 
glance; (2) attend the meeting, sit- 
ting well down front, and hear the 
words of wisdom from the speakers 
themselves; and (3) peruse them yet 
again in the process of digesting their 
content for presentation in this pub- 
lication. And sometimes, an editor, 
as in this instance, will leaf through 
the A.L.I.P. addresses a fourth time, 
and come upon phrases and para- 
graphs of extreme significance that 
had previously made little impression 
on his consciousness. 


Carrel on Long Life 


Take, for example, the address vn 
the prolongation of life delivered by 
Dr. Alexis Carrel. In the first place, 
this brilliant man speaks his well- 
chosen English in an accent that 
makes him a bit difficult to follow 
when the voice is directed through a 
microphone. Secondly, Dr. Carrel’s 
thought processes are pretty deep, 
even for an editor, and it really takes 
serious re-reading to get the hang of 
his argument. His brilliant delinea- 
tion of physiological time, as distin- 
guished from psychological time, and 
physiological age, as opposed to chron- 
ological age was the class of the en- 
tire program, from an_ intellectual 
standpoint, although Alfred P. Sloan 
received more cheers and J. Edgar 
Hoover more gaping. Not to risk 
paraphrasing, here, we think, is a par- 
ticularly good quote: 

“Physical time flows at a uniform 
rate. On the contrary, physiological 
time follows the fluctuations of the 
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organic processes. It varies in a sin- 
gle individual at each period of his 
life. The number of units of physio- 
logical time contained in a unit of 
physical time decreases progressively 
from the beginning of life to its end. 
The rhythm of aging is at its maxi- 
mum during infancy. It reaches its 
minimum during senescence. Man con- 
sists of a brief period of development 
and of a long period of completion 
and decay. The days of childhood 
seem very long, and those of maturity 
and senescence disconcertingly rapid. 
For the declining years are almost 
empty of organic and mental changes. 
The value of physical time is, there- 
fore, very great in infancy, and very 
small in old age.” 

There, crisply, is the scientific an- 
swer to a question that has baffled 
the poets for many a century. 


Philosophy vs. Science 


One more word on Dr. Carrel’s ad- 
dress. He is as much the philosopher 
as scientist, as readers of his recent 
book will appreciate, and as a phil- 
osopher he did not hesitate to depre- 
cate, or at least question, the true 
value of the work in which he is the 
most eminent man of his time. “The 
problem of longevitv fascinates the 
imagination of man,” said Dr. Carrel, 
“but from a pragmatic point of view, 
it is neither fundamental nor urgent. 


The importance of human life depends 
on its quality, not on its length. If, 
for instance, our duration could be 
increased by a lowering of metabolism, 
as Loeb succeeded in doing with the 
fruit fly, the existence thus obtained 
would not be worth living. Today, the 
prolongation of life, for a great many 
people, would profit neither themselves 
nor society.” As Charley McCarthy— 
to whom the problem of longevity is 
less pressing than with most of us— 
would say, “How true!” 


Mortality Trends 


Another address we liked—it was 
simple, unpretentious and crammed 
with facts—was the paper contributed 
by Dr. Charles L. Christiernin, med- 
ical director of the Metropolitan Life. 
In his presentation of mortality trends 
in 1937 it was particularly gratifying 
to note a drop in the ratio of deaths 
from pneumonia, as compared with 
the previous year of 3.5 per cent. 
Also an improvement in the mortality 
from the important diseases of middle 
life and old age, such as heart disease, 
cerebral hemorrhage. and Bright’s dis- 
sease. And it was indeed refreshing 
to hear the speaker come right out 
with that word “syphilis” and recom- 
mend that the sunport and educa- 
tional services of life insurance com- 
panies be enlisted in behalf of the 
current campaign against ignorance 
of social disease. 


L.O.M.A. Proceedings 


The printed proceedings of the 
1937 annual conference of the Life 
Office Management Association, held 
in Chicago, Il., Sept. 29, 30, Oct. 1, 2, 
are now being distributed to mem- 
bers. These proceedings contain ap- 
proximately 350 pages and are in 
hound form. 








Wyn uiam BREIPY. whose early days are recalled rictorially on paqe three of 
this irsue, was born in Arkansas in 1884 but his family reversed the then popular 
trend of migration by moving back East eight years later. The new home was in 
Urion, N. J., where young Mr. Breiby was graduated from high school along about 
the turn of the century. He first read law for two years and then switched to 
actuarial work in the firm of David Fackler, in 1902, becoming a partner in that firm 


in 1919. 


A prolific writer on and student of life insurance, Mr. Breiby authored one of The 
Spectator's most widely read books, "The Essence of Life Insurance." He recently was 
actively engaged in working out the reorganization of the Pacific Mutual Life, of Los 
Anaeles, and is now vice president of that company. He describes his hobbies as 
life insurance and golf and his organization connections include the following: Fellow 
of the Actuarial Society of America, associate of the American Institute of Actuaries, 
charter member and librarian of the Casualty Actuarial Society, and member of the 
Fraternal Actuarial Acsociation, International Conqress of Actuaries, American Statis- 
tical Association, Insurance Society of New York, Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, Actuaries Club of New York and Advertising Club of New York. 














Leroy Lincoln on ’38 


“The basic sense of foresighted 
thrift of the American people, com- 
bined with the confidence they have 
shown in the institution of life insur- 
ance,” says Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., “gives reason to believe that 
an increasing volume of life insurance 
of all kinds will be purchased during 
the year 1938. This belief finds sup- 
port in the fact that, as the year 1937 
closes, an all-time high in the amount 
of life insurance in force with the 
legal reserve companies of the United 
States of $110,000,000,000 has been 
reached. 

“That total of $110,000,000,000,” 
continues Mr. Lincoln, “might seem to 
be a considerable life insurance pro- 
tection for the people of one country 
to carry. However large this total 
seems, it really is a small amount for 
the American people. This $110,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance is held in 
varying amounts by 64,000,000 per- 
sons. The average amount of life in- 
surance owned by each of these indi- 
viduals is $1,700. Thus, while the 
people of the United States, as a 
whoie, own more life insurance than 
those of any other nation, they are, 
nevertheless, on the average, much 
underinsured. 

“The 
insuredness’ may explain, in part, 
the fact that, according to the reports 
of 202 legal reserve life insurance 
companies there was an increase of 
more than $5,250,000,000 in life in- 
surance in force during the year 1937 
when compared with the reports of 
these companies at the end of 1936. 
This total is about billion 
higher than in 1929. 

“A further reason for this increas- 
ing amount of life insurance evidently 
lies in the confidence the people of 
the country have in the institution of 
life insurance with its record of ‘con- 
tracts performed and promises kept.’ 
That this confidence has been justi- 
fied has been demonstrated by the 
pavment of approximately twenty-one 
billions of dollars by life insurance 
companies from the beginning of 1930 
to the end of 19837—payments made 
with no undue strain on the financial 
strength of the institution. 

“In addition, the Social Security 
measures of the government have 
probably brought about a wider reali- 
zation of the importance of making 
provision for one’s own old age secur- 
ity, as a supplement to such govern- 
mental provisions. The same measures 
have also occasioned increased inter- 
est on the part of employers and em- 
ployees, in cooperation, in undertaking 
further security measures through the 


realization of this ‘under- 


seven 



































Sales Methods—The Magnetic Personality Appeal. 


means of group insurance and group 
annuities. In addition to promoting 
employer-employee relations, these 
group insurance and annuity contracts 
are complementing the governmental 
plans. 

“If the American people are thus 
gaining a better understanding of ‘se- 
curity’ in all its aspects, I see the 
so-called ‘saturation point’ of life in- 
surance moving further and further 
into the future. In the light of the 
past, there is reason to expect con- 
tinuously increasing interest in life 
insurance on the part of all our 


people.” 





Leroy A. Lincoln 


Life Sales Off 


New life insurance for November 
was 3.9 per cent less than for No- 
vember of 1936, while the total for 
the first 11 months of the year was 
4.9 per cent more than for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, accord- 
ing to The Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. 

The report summarizes the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of reviv- 
als, increases and dividend additions 
—of 40 companies having 82 per cent 
of the total life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve com- 
panies. 

For November, the total new busi- 
ness of these companies was $681,- 
376,000 against $709,051,000 during 
November, 1936—a decrease of 3.9 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $427,729,000 against 
$429,081,000—a decrease of 3/10 of 
one per cent. Industrial insurance 
was $211,409,000 against $236,846,000 

a decrease of 10.7 per cent. Group 
insurance was $42,238,000 against 
$43,124,000—a decrease of 2.1 per 
cent. 

For the first 11 months of the year, 
the total new business of the 40 com- 
panies was $8,228,115,000 against 
$7,846,559,000—an increase of 4.9 
per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $5,128,400,000 against 
$4,863,095,000—an increase of 5.5 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was 
$2,426,168,000 against $2,479,239,000 
—a decrease of 2.1 per cent. 
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POSITION WANTED 
Actuary, now employed, desires position with company offering 
better prospects for the future. Age 35, married, college graduate, 


Fellowship Standing. Apply Box 60 Spectator. 








Rise in Motorists 
Cuts Death Ratio 


By comparing the total deaths due 
to automobile accidents in the first 
ten months of 1937 and 1936 with the 
increase in motor traffic for the same 
period in the same years, the National 
Safety Council contends that drivers 
have improved. 

The council reported this week that 
the toll in the 1937 period was 31,950 
lives, as against 29,560 a year ago. 

But it pointed out that the 8 per 
cent increase in fatalities was more 
than offset by a 9 per cent increase in 
automobile travel, so that the death 
rate per 100,000,000 miles was 1 per 
cent lower than in the previous year. 

The council stressed these encourag- 
ing factors: 

1. Whereas deaths increased 17 per 
cent in the first five months of 1937 
in comparison with a similar period 
of last year, the increase during the 
next five was only 2 per cent. 

2. Sixteen States showed fewer 
fatalities than they did up to the end 
of October in 1936, representing a 
total saving of 365 lives. 

These States were Maine, 16 pei 
cent; Nevada, 15; South Dakota, 14; 
Kansas, 13; Washington, 13; Okla- 
homa, 10; Minnesota, 8; North Dakota, 
8; Arkansas, 4; Virginia, 3; West 
Virginia, 3; Connecticut, 3; Tennes- 
see, 2; New Mexico, 2; Massachusetts, 
1; Georgia, 1. 

Milwaukee retained the distinction 
of having the lowest death rate of 
cities of more than 500,000 population. 


Franklin Life Increases 
Premium Rates 


On January 1 the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Illinois, will increase its premium 
rates on all policies with the excep- 
tion of ordinary life, family income, 
double to 60 and five and ten year 
term. 

Policy provisions including the $10 
disability-income and the double in- 
demnity riders remain unchanged 
except for the settlement option 
clause. The company has added a 
fourth option which permits the 
selection of a fixed-amount income 
which is payable until the proceeds 
with interest are exhausted. 
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Continental American 


Appointment 


The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental American Life, Wilmington, 
Del., has announced the appointment 
of William M. Rothaermel as _ vice- 
president in charge of agency opera- 
tions. Nearly twenty years of active 
production work in the field and the 
home office qualifies Mr. Rothaermel 
for the duties of his new position. 

Entering the life insurance business 
in 1919, as agent for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, he was soon 
promoted to the position of supervisor 
and then to the position of assistant 
to the resident supervisor of agencies 
located in Chicago. He was called to 
the home office of that company in 
1923 and spent the next five years 
in various capacities in its home of- 
fice agency department. In 1928, he 
was appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Western Department of 
that company, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. Then in 1929, he was 
promoted to superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Central Department, with 
headquarters in Chicago, a larger 
department consisting of 13 middle 
western states. 


CHICAGO MANAGER 





Berrien Tarrant who has been appointed 
Chicago manager of the Canada Life As- 
surance Company. Mr. Tarrant was for- 
merly supervisor and assistant manager 
of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company at Chicago, and is an 
active member of the C.L.U. Chapter in 
that. city. 


Manila Agent Writes App-a- 
Day For Three Months 


Morris Appelman, well known in 
life insurance circles in the Far East 
and in New York, has written an ap- 
proved application during every work- 
ing day for approximately three 
months in Manila, P. I. Mr. Appel- 
man arrived in Manila on September 
6 to join the agency staff of Elizalde 
& Co., Inc., managers in the Philip- 
pine Islands for The United States 
Life and up to November 24, the date 
of the letter bring this news, had 
maintained that record from the date 
of his arrival there. So far as is 
known this constitutes a record for 
Far Eastern life insurance circles, 
particularly for an agent just arrived 
in territory new to him. 

Mr. Appelman, who was formerly 
located in Shanghai gained recogni- 
tion there for his handling of the life 
and accident insurance problem of the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios when 
they filmed “The Good Earth” in 
China. A unique arrangement which 
he worked out to protect all the em- 
ployees of MGM at that time proved 
so satisfactory that a precedent has 
been established for covering any fu- 
ture location work in the Far East. 


Insurance Teachers Meet 
In Atlantic City 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, an 
organization dedicated to the improve- 
ment of insurance education, will hold 
its annual meeting at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
Monday, December 27. 

Three important subjects will be 
discussed by representative life insur- 
ance men, in addition to a general 
program of insurance educational 
work. Harry Wood, John Hancock 
manager, will deliver an address on 
“Training courses conducted by life 
insurance companies”; Rainard B. 
Robbins, of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, will talk on 
Social Security and Pension Plans 
and Oliver Thurman, Mutual Benefit 
Life vice-president, will lead a dis- 
cussion on “The future of disability 
income insurance.” 

Joseph J. Magrath will address a 
luncheon meeting on the proposed re- 
vision of the New York insurance law. 


Annual Convention of A.L.C. 


The 33rd annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention next year 
wil] be held Oct. 10-13 in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, where 
the gathering was held in 1937. 


























Untrained Men Still 
Biggest Life Problem 


Training and supervision of agents 
was discussed by E. Lloyd Mallon, 
agency assistant of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, at the dinner meeting 
of the Hartford Life Supervisors As- 
sociation. The speaker said that the 
need for training surely exists re- 
gardless of the selection exercised in 
the recruiting of new agents and that 
the lack of the right kind of training 
is frequently the cause of failure. 

Commenting on the _ antiquated 
practice of “giving a man a rate book, 
a supply of applications, and a pat 
on the back,” which forced a man 
to rely upon his own initiative, Mr. 
Mallon observed that while initiative 
is essential, far more than that is 
needed by the man who is to success- 
fully cope with modern competition 
and other sales problems of today. 
Quoting, the speaker said: 

“T believe that the fault in many 
agencies is much more apt to lie in 
too little training than too much, and 
that the scourge of our business is 
the tremendous number of untrained 
men.” 

He said that the new agent gets 
training of some kind since he will 
naturally acquire some knowledge of 
the business and develop habits dur- 
ing his first few months in an agency. 
“But,” he said, “it requires twice as 
much effort to break one habit and 
substitute another as it does to form 
Thus, a good habit 
should be formed originally, through 
proper training.” 

The speaker said that the three 
principal objectives of training must 


the first one. 


be to instill essential knowledge of 
what life insurance is and does, to 
develop skill in selling, and develop 
proper work habits. 

“The job cannot stop with the early 
training of an agent. Supervision is 
needed after the original training is 
done, to supplement the ability of the 
average man. Most men have the 
courage to face the major crises of 
life, but not the everyday things 
which they know they ought to do. 
The reason for failure is not always 
the absence of potential ability, but 
is normally either that men do not 
know how to succeed, or do not want 
to succeed badly enough. If a man 
wants to succeed, but fails because he 
does not know how, it is likely that 
he can lay his loss at the doorstep 
of his manager or supervisor for not 
carrying through on the promises of 
cooperation which were so invitingly 
pictured in the recruiting interview.” 

















JERRY EUBANK SLATED TO HEAD MANAGERS 


HE Life Managers’ Association of Greater New York is assured of an interesting and 
eventful year by its selection of Gerald A. Eubank to head the new slate of officers, 
because the dynamic Texan is definitely a man of action and enterprise. In addition 
to these characteristics, “Jerry Eubank will bring to the job a wealth of experience 
in all phases of life insurance selling and a sincere appreciation of the benefits of 


organization efforts. 


Mr. Eubank entered the business in 1914 as a soliciting agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in Baltimore, under the direction of General Agent 
Frank G. Allen. From that time on his progress was spectacular. Within one year he 
became a general agent for the same company in Richmond, Va. Then came time-out 
for service in the Navy during the World War, entering the first line of defense as 
ensign and leaving with the rank of lieutenant-commander. Following his retirement into 
the Naval Reserve, with attained rank, he became assistant superintendent of agencies 
of the Massachusetts Mutual and spent two years in the home office, leaving that 
position in 1920 to become State manager in Michigan for the Canada Life. 

In 1924 Mr. Eubank, with Hugh Hart, formed an historic partnership which lasted 
only three years but which became the largest life insurance agency in the world, 
producing one year $66,000,000 of new business in addition to $15,000,000 of group 
insurance for the Aetna Life. The average for the three years was in the neighborhood 
of $60,000,000 annually. In 1928 he assumed the managership of the life department 
of the Johnson & Higgins Agency and in January, 1935, took over the business under 
his own name. This agency paid for approximately $12,000,000 during the current year. 








A.L.C. Committees 


Named for 1938 


Personnel of most of the commit- 
tees of the American Life Convention 
for the succeeding year was an- 
nounced by Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and general counsel in charge 
of the executive headquarters. Only 
a few committees remain to be com- 
pleted by President Harry R. Wilson 
of Indianapolis, vice-president of the 
American United Life. Chairmen of 
the various committees are as follows: 

Actuarial—J. C. Rietz, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio. Aviation—Jay 
N. Jamison, executive vice-president, 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. Blanks 

-Wendell P. Coler, actuary, Amer- 
ican United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Credentials—Johnson D. Hill, presi- 
dent and treasurer, Atlas Life, Tulsa, 
Okla. Departmental Supervision— 
Herman A. Behrens, president, Con- 
tinental Assurance, Chicago. Finance 
—T. A. Phillips, president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. Griev- 
ances—Laurence F. Lee, president 
and counsel, Occidental Life, Raleigh, 
N. C. Investment & Investment Law 
—D. T. Torrens, president, Kansas 
City Life, Kansas City, Mo. Member- 
ship—F. V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel, West Coast Life, 
San Francisco, Cal. Convention— 
Alfred MacArthur, president, Central 
Life of Illinois, Chicago. Taxes—F. 
W. McAllister, general counsel, Kan- 
sas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. Uni- 
form Laws—aAllen May, general solic- 
itor, General American Life, St. 


Louis, Mo. Valuation of Assets—Jno. 
E. Reilly, president, Old Line Life of 
America, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Winslow Named President 
Of New York A & H Club 


Marking the end of a highly suc- 
cessful year, the fifth annual Christ- 
mas party of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York drew a peak at- 
tendance of more than 300 to the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, on Thurs- 
day, December 16. 

Leslie W. Winslow, Fireman’s 
Fund, was elected president for 1938; 
Edward H. O’Connor, U. S. Casualty, 
vice-president on arrangements; Wes- 
ley T. Hammer, Loyalty group, vice- 
president for education; T. A. Beirne, 
Massachusetts Accident, membership 
vice-president; W. F. Casey, Accident 
& Casualty, secretary; I. C. Kick, 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, 
treasurer, and S. J. Graf, Metropoli- 
tan Life, assistant treasurer. 

Julius L. Ullman, of W. L. Perrin 
& Son, headed the committee on ar- 
rangements which staged the Christ- 
mas party. 

Hugo Henn, Indemnity Co. of No. 
America, retiring president, reported 
for the outgoing administration which 
achieved the distinction of raising 
membership in the club to unprece- 
dented heights, the total roll call now 
registering more than 200 members, 
a gain of 47 for 1937. 

Reporting on the Greater New 
York Accident & Health Week cam- 
paign, Harold M. George, chairman 
of that committee, said that twenty- 
seven companies and three general 
agents participated in the drive, 36,- 
000 special letterheads were distribut- 
ed; 175 producers attended the sales 
breakfast, and 300 producers were 
present at the banquet that climaxed 
the week’s activities. 
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V erdict: 


Non-Forfeiture Provisions of Contract 


tion, of any commodity may be 

said to desire to get as much as 
is possible for the money spent. To 
satisfy themselves that they are get- 
ting full value for what they buy, 
people go on shopping expeditions 
which seem to be without end. 

In purchasing protection in the 
form of procuring life insurance pol- 
icies, the general public, as a rule, 
does not deviate from the desire to 
secure the fullest protection for the 
amount of premium paid. Whereas, 
in most other instances, the purchaser 
has to rely on his own judgment or 
the advice of those with whom he 
may seek counsel, he is not con- 
fronted with this difficulty in connec- 
tion with life insurance. In this case, 
the Legislatures of various States 
have come to his assistance and pre- 
scribed by statutory enactment cer- 
tain minimum requirements to be in- 
corporated into policies of life insur- 
ance issued in those particular States. 


F ics. purchaser, without excep- 


Section 58, N. Y. Law 


Among such enactments is found 
one which, in effect, utilized every dol- 
lar which may have been paid by a 
policyholder in the form of premiums. 
This is the statute which covers the 
surrender value of lapsed and for- 
feited policies and in the State of 
New York it is found in Section 88 
of the Insurance Law. 

The applicant, pursuant to such 
statute, is afforded a choice of the 
method in which each and every dol- 
lar of the reserve against the policy 
may be utilized, or, failing to make 
such a choice, the law will supply one 
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for him. However, once having ex- 
ercised his choice and then having 
permitted the policy to lapse, neither 
he nor the beneficiaries will be al- 
lowed by forced construction or subtle 
argument to give to the policy a mean- 
ing different than that plainly stated 
therein or expressly prescribed by 
statute. 

Under such circumstances, it is to 
be expected that, where the contin- 
gency provided for in the policy shall 
have happened at a time very close to 
a date when the policy could no longer 
be effective, the beneficiaries will en- 
deavor to project the protecting arms 
of the policy to a time beyond the 
date of death; nor will they be satis- 
fied with any position taken by the 
insurance company upon a claim they 
may present, no matter how just may 
be that position. 


Court Ruling Necessary 


Nothing less than the determina- 
tion of a Court will terminate a con- 
troversy arising from such a condi- 
tion. This is aptly illustrated in the 
matter of Mayers v. Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 11 
Fed. Supp. 80. In that case, the de- 
fendant had issued to Adolph H. 
Mayers, on March 19, 1930, a policy 
in the sum of $25,000. At the time 
the policy was issued, there was paid 
in cash the first annual premium 
amounting to $1,821. 

The insured, in his application, 
which was made a part of the policy, 
had elected to pay the premium an- 
nually in advance and to have the 
dividends applied in reduction of the 
premium, and, as a non-forfeiture pro- 


vision of the policy, he had selected 
extended term insurance. 


Change of Beneficiary 


The insured’s wife was the original 
beneficiary of the policy. On May 6, 
1930, at the request of the insured, 
the beneficiaries were changed so that 
in addition to his wife, his children 
were to share equally in the proceeds 
in the event of death. 

The insured died on April 1, 1934, 
One of the children instituted this 
action for what he alleges is a share 
of the policy, basing his contention 
upon the fact that the same should 
have been kept in force by the com- 
pany up to and after the death of the 
insured. 

Until September 19, 1932, a period 
of two and one-half years from the 
date of the issuance of the policy, the 
premiums had been duly paid. In the 
same interim, the insured had bor- 
rowed from the defendant in order to 
pay a portion of the premiums to the 
extent that, on September 19, 1932, 
the insured was indebted to the de- 
fendant for such loans, with interest, 
in the sum of $1,999.44. The indebted- 
ness up to and including the day of 
grace, October 20, 1932, amounted to 
$2,009, which was the cash surrender 
value of said policy on the last day of 
grace. 


Extended Insurance 


It was urged by the plaintiff that 
the company was under an obligation 
to use the full cash surrender value 
of the policy without deduction of 
loans to purchase extended term in- 
surance as of September 19, 1932. 
Had this been done, extended term 
insurance would have been in force 
when the insured died on April 1, 
1934, and plaintiff, as a beneficiary, 
would have been entitled to his share 
thereof. 

The company contended that the 
policy lapsed without value on Sep- 
tember 19, 1932, with the possible ex- 
ception of the trivial sum of $9.56, 
which was the net cash surrender 
value on September 19, 1932, and 
which would have purchased extended 
term insurance but for a few days, 
and that on the last day of grace, 
plaintiff was indebted for loans on the 
policy in the sum of $2,009, which 
was the cash surrender value on that 
date, leaving no value to the policy. 

The provision in the policy applica- 
ble to the lapse of the same was as 
follows: 


“If any premium is not paid be- 
fore the expiration of the grace pe- 
riod, and if no provision for auto- 
matic payment is then applicable, 
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ihe policy will lapse and the Com- 
pany’s liability, if any, shall be as 
set forth hereinafter. (See Non- 
Forfeiture Provisions).” 


Unless kept alive by the non-for- 
feiture provisions of the policy, which 
allowed the insured three options in 
case of default, the policy must have 
lapsed for the non-payment of the 
premium due September 19, 1932. The 
insured, however, had made the elec- 
tion for extended term insurance and 
the pertinent parts of said option in 
the policy were as follows: 


* * The extended term insur- 
ance shall continue the insurance in 
force from the due date of the pre- 
mium in default for its original 
amount and any outstanding paid-up 
additions less any indebtedness to 
the company hereon, but without 
the right to loans.” 


Incorporated into the policy was a 
table on which could be mathemati- 
cally calculated the value of extended 
term insurance at the end of any 
policy year. 

In approaching its determination, 
the Court cited the definition of ex- 
tended term insurance as follows: 


“Statutes now exist in several jur- 
isdictions providing that on default 
in the payment of premiums after a 
policy has been in force a certain 
time, the policy shall not lapse but 
shall continue in force for a time 
either stated or equal to the amount 
of term insurance that the reserve 
applicable to the policy, taken as a 
single premium, will purchase, or 
shall become a paid-up policy for 
the amount of paid-up insurance 
which such reserve would purchase.” 


+ * - 


“While it has sometimes been 
held that in computing the sum 
available for extension purposes the 
amount of loans on the policy can- 
not be deducted, the better view 
seems to be that from the net reserve 
should be deducted policy loans and 
the surplus used as a single pre- 
mium, * * *” 


With this definition as a supporting 
basis, it proceeded to analyze the con- 
tentions of the plaintiff, and, as a 
result, it concluded that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to any recovery. In 
so deciding, the Court said: 


“In construing this policy, as all 
other instruments, it must be read 
as an entire instrument to ascertain 
its meaning. All of the clauses with 
reference to the nonforfeiture provi- 
sions have a close relation to each 
other and must be read together. 
It hardly seems possible that all the 
provisions could be placed in one 
clause, and it is only by attempting 
to set each clause by itself, without 
relation to any of the others, that 
the contention of ambiguity can even 
be raised. 

It is clear to me that a change in 
the cash value changes the other 
values, as the cash value is the basis 


for the other values, and constitutes 
the single net premium for the pur- 
chase either of paid-up insurance or 
extended term insurance. 

I find that the proper construc- 
tion of the policy is, first, that the 
indebtedness against the policy is to 
be deducted from the face of the 
policy if there is extended term in- 
surance, thereby decreasing the 
amount of risk; second, that the in- 
debtedness due to the company on 
the policy must be deducted from 
the amount of the cash surrender 
value, which is the same as the 
amount available for the purchase 
of extended term insurance, and ex- 
tended term insurance shall be pur- 
chased only for the time which the 
difference between the cash surren- 
der value and the indebtedness to 
the company on the policy will 
purchase. 

In the instant case the indebted- 
ness to the company on September 
19, 1932, when the premium became 
due, was $1,999.44, the cash surren- 
der value was $2,009, and the bal- 
ance of $9.56 would have purchased 
extended term insurance for only a 
few days. On the thirty-first day 
after September 19, 1932, to wit. 
October 20, 1932, the last day of 
grace, the cash surrender value was 
$2.009, and the indebtedness on the 
policy was $2,009. 

The insured died April 1, 1934, 
and the cash surrender value or the 
reserve, less the indebtedness on the 
policy from which extended term 
insurance could have been pur- 
chased. was insufficient to have pur- 
chased extended term insurance to 
the date of the death of the in. 
sured.” 


The determination of the District 


Court was affirmed by the Circuit 


Court of Appeals in 72 Fed. 1007, and 
certiorari denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 296 
U. S. 594. 

This case illustrates that moneys 
paid for premiums, and the values 
thereby inherently established in life 
insurance policies will always be used 
to secure the protection desired, but, 
once exhausted, the beneficiaries will 
not be permitted to succeed in the 
almost universal human endeavor of 
getting something for nothing. 


Dividends Taxable 
Under New Proposal 


Dividends from paid-up life insur- 
ance policies would have to be in- 
cluded with ordinary income in com- 
puting Federal income tax payments 
under a plan tentatively agreed upon 
by a House Ways and Means sub- 
committee. 

In session since early in November, 
the sub-committee has been under con- 
stant pressure to revise the undis- 
tributed profits tax and the capital 
gains levy and has scrutinized addi- 
tional methods of plugging “tax loop- 
holes” in existing laws. 

The proposed tax on insurance divi- 
dends was described as being in the 
latter category. Since the committee’s 
announced policy is to maintain total 
revenue at present levels, other taxes 
presumably would have to be resorted 
to if the undistributed profits tax law 
is revised. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SWISS INSURANCE 
CAPITAL FOR THE MONEY MARKET 


HE Swiss insurance companies 

with a capital of more than 2,589,- 
700 francs in 1935 exert great influ- 
ence on the Swiss capital market. The 
character of their influence is to be 
called a favorable one, because the in- 
surance companies avoid speculation. 
In order to provide the greatest pos- 
sible security they like best invest- 
ments in mortgages and securities as 
well as in entire loans to public cor- 
porations and .investments in real 
estate. 

During the last years insurance 
companies found it difficult how to in- 
vest. The crisis in the real estate 
market impelled them to be careful 


and reserved. The great changes of 
the course of public obligations did 
not allow the investment of the means 
in obligations to an unlimited extent, 
because great changes of course 
might unfavorably influence the 
yearly business results in case of the 
necessity of big deductions. 

The investments of the Swiss life 
insurance companies were arranged in 
the years from 1933 until 1935, as 
follows: 


In Million Francs 


1933 
Hypothecary securities 1,070,3 
I ee ew a I 249,4 
Loans to corporations 236,6 
a ae eee 75,1 











BE RESOLUTE IN THIS 


A new year is just around the corner. 


There are millions of men and women who have too 
little insurance, or none at all. 


Some of them are your responsi- 
bility if you are a salesman of 
such protection. 


Determine to do your part by giv- 
ing them an opportunity to 
start the year 1938 on a more 
secure basis. 


Tell them what life insurance 
can do for them and 
their dependents. 
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1,144,5 


As is shown by these figures, the 
changes of the investments were 
small only. Among the securities, 
state bonds or securities guaranteed 
by the government were considered 
first. The greatest part of loans to 
corporations were loans to public dis- 
tricts and communities. 

The investments of the Swiss com- 
panies insuring against accident and 
losses differ from those of the life in- 
surance companies. In the first place, 
there were securities which were di- 


Per Cent 
1934 1935 1933 1934 1935 
1,191,3 65.6 65.7 65.1 
275,9 287,2 15.3 15.8 15.6 
241,5 263,9 14.5 13.8 14.4 
77,2 86,5 4.6 1.7 4.9 


vided into government bonds, indus- 
trial obligations and community obli- 
gations, also liabilities by political 
districts; they all together accounted 
to about 60 per cent of the invest- 
ments and are about four times as 
great as the same kind of investments 
of the life insurance companies. It is 
noteworthy that hypothecary securi- 
ties amounted to 27.8 per cent among 
the investments of the accident insur- 
ance companies and played a less im- 
portant role than among the life in- 
surance investments. 

The investments of the Swiss rein- 
surance companies’ investments 
showed the same tendency of devel- 
opment during the last years. Invest- 
ments in securities (government bonds 
and obligations) increased more and 
more; hypothecary securities, how- 
ever, decreased. Besides security, liq- 
uidity is the other goal at which the 
Swiss insurance companies aim. 


State Mutual Announces 
New York Changes 

Announcing a major change in 
agency leadership, President Chan- 
dler Bullock of the State Mutual Life 
said, “Frank Pennell at his insistent 
request is retiring as our general 
agent in New York City so that he 
may spend all his time as a personal 
producer. We are gratified to an- 
nounce that he will remain with this 
company in the latter capacity. 

“His many years with us have been 
fruitful ones. Our confidence in him 
is without limits. His ability as an 
underwriter, and also his devotion 
to his clientele and the highest ethics 
of his profession, are exceptional.” 

In making this change the State 
Mutual is following an established 
custom of promoting men within its 
organization. 
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Analysis of New Policies and of Death Claims 


HE figures below show some inter- 
|) pork trends in the distribution of 
new life insurance during 1937 and 
also in the payment of death claims. 

About a dozen leading life insur- 
ance companies were selected for the 
study. In the case of both new paid 
for life insurance and payments of 
death claims, figures are based on 
reports for the first 11 months of 
1937. 

Ordinary life, of course, comprises 
the greater portion of new insurance 
paid for, but it is interesting to note 
how the various endowment policies 
line up according to numbers sold. 


In the occupational classification of This would seem to indicate that the 
purchasers it appears that the groups number of extremely small policies 
follow, in general, their proportional written have been proportionately 
representation in the industrial and fewer in recent years. 
professional world, but there are some Causes of death are significant, espe- 


slight differentiations noted. 

Policies between $1,000 and $2,500 
are most numerous, the survey shows, 
with the next highest class—$2,500 to 
$5,000 — representing about 20 per 
cent of the new policies paid for. 

The number of death claims paid, 
run, for the most part, in expected 
proportion to the size of policy for 


cially in connection with recent mor- 
tality studies. Diseases of middle and 
old age lead among the known or 
specified causes, but it should be 
borne in mind that deaths from such 
causes were fewer in 1937 than in 
1936. 

The largest number of death pay- 


each classification, except in the case ments were made on policies that had 
of policies under $1,000, where the been in force between 11 and 15 
death payments are more numerous. years. 





ANALYSIS OF NEW ORDINARY INSURANCE PAID FOR IN 1937 BY A REPRESENTATIVE 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES 

















Number of Number of 

Kind of Policy Policies Ratio Size of Policy Policies Ratio 
(1) Ordinary Life 19,446 30.08 (1) Under $1,000 1,742 2.69 
(2) Endowment at 85 9,931 15.36 (2) 1,000 to 2,500 45,243 69.99 
(3) Other Birthday Endowments 2,630 4.07 (3) 2,501 to 5,000 12.358 19.12 
is} tee Endowments cane a {4) 5,001 to 7,500 1,082 1.67 
roe ’ ; (5) 7.501 to 10,000 2.612 4.04 

(6) Limited Payment 10,004 15.48 16) | ' 1 254 9 
(7) Family Income 240 37 a 0,00! to 25,000 2 1.94 
(8) Annuities (All Kinds) 4,056 6.28 (7) 25,001 to 50,000 280 43 
(9) Term 2,388 3.69 {8) 50,00! to 100,000 63 10 
(10) Ordinary Life Increasing Prem. 4,876 7.54 (9) Over 100,000 13 02 
Total 64,647 100.00 Total 64,647 100.00 

Number Number 

Occupation Applying Ratio Occupation Applying Ratio 

(1) Skilled Mechanics, Factory Worke-s 16,230 25.11 (6) Unski'led Workers, Laborers 3.854 5.96 
(2) Unclassified 9,938 15.37 (7) Individual Proprietors 3,749 5.80 
(3) Clerks on Salary in Offices, Stores, (8) Salesman 3,588 5.55 
Etc. 9,926 15.35 (9) Professional Men 2,786 431 

(4) Managers, Salaried Persons Be- (10) Business Women 1,269 1.96 
tween Executive and Clerical (11) Executives 1,204 1.86 
Classes 6,578 10.18 (12) Teachers 897 1.39 

(5) Students 4,628 7.16 

Total 64,647 100.00 





ANALYSIS OF ORDINARY DEATH CLAIMS PAID IN 1937 BY A REPRESENTATIVE NUMBER OF 


COMPANIES 

















Number of Number of 

Size of Claim Paid Policies Ratio Time Policy in Force Policies Ratio 

(1) Under $1,000 1,056 10.44 (1) Under | Year 112 Lut 

(2) 1,000 to 2,500 6,156 60.84 (2) Ito 2 Years 239 2.36 

{3) 2501 to 5,000 1,987 19.64 (3) 2to 3 Years 245 2.42 

(4) 5,001 to 7,500 131 1.29 (4) 3 to 4 Years 194 1.92 

(5) 7,501 to 10,000. 485 4.79 (5) 4 to 5 Years 276 2.73 

{6) 10,001 to 25,000. . 237 2.34 (6) 5 to 10 Years 1,758 17.37 

(7) 25,001 to 50,000 5! 50 {7} 11 to 15 Years 1,816 17.95 

(8) 50,00! to 100,000 14 .14 (8) 16 to 20 Years 1,742 17.21 

(9) Over $100,000 2 02 (9) 21 to 25 Years 1,461 14.44 

{10) 26 to 30 Years 852 8.42 

Total 10,119 100.00 {tt} Over 30 Years 1,424 14.07 

Total ot 10,119 100.00 

Cause of Death Number of Cause of Death Number of 

(Ordinary Insurance) Policies Ratio (Ordinary Insurance) Policies Ratio 

(1) Undetermined and Miscellaneous 2,797 27.64 (10) Tuberculosis (All Forms) 268 2.65 

{2} Organic Diseases of Heart 2,445 24.16 (11) Influenza Te. ay 206 2.04 

(3) Cancer ' 1,143 11.30 {12) Respiratory Diseases Not Specified 139 1.37 

(4) Cerebral Hemorrhage 830 8.20 {13) Homicides .... 28 28 

(5) Pneumonia (All Forms) 660 6.52 (14) Puerperal State 2! 2! 

(6) Bright's Disease 612 6.05 {15) Diabetes 12 12 

(7) Other External Causes 349 3.45 (16) Typhoid Fever 10 10 
(8) Suicides eine 304 3.00 

(9) Automobile Accidents . 295 2.91 Total 10,119 100.00 
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Using Friends as Centers 
of Influence 


Using friends as centers of influence 
will remove that strained and embar- 
rassed feeling which handicaps the 
work of so many new men in these 
important first interviews and will in 
nearly all cases assure the agent of 
future business from the man he now 
is apparently passing up, thereby in- 
directly producing more business from 
the friend than would be obtained by 
a straight, out-and-out canvass. This 
is the method of procedure suggested 
by Mr. Roscoe in the Pulse: 

First: List on cards all people whom 
you know intimately or casually. Be 
sure to record all available informa- 
tion. Second: Select the ten persons 
you know most intimately. Third: Call 
on these ten people and use this ap- 
proach: 

“Jim, my reason for wanting to see 
you is to tell you I have decided to 
represent one of the finest, most sub- 
stantial life insurance companies in 
America—Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California. 

“Now, Jim, don’t brace yourself 
with sales resistance because I have 
already resolved not to ask my friends 
to buy insurance from me. I mean 
that. Therefore, you can lean back at 
ease while I tell you my real reason 
for being here. I feel that you—one 
of my best friends—would like to see 
me succeed. You are in a position to 
do me a great favor, a favor that will 
cost you nothing, will not place you 
under any obligation, and will only 
require a few minutes of your time. 

“Here’s the thought, Jim. What I 
need most is a nucleus of good pros- 
pects—people I can contact and offer 
the many services of our company. 
But I cannot make an intelligent ap- 
proach unless I know something about 





‘Prospecting 








DON'T WRITE—TELEGRAPH 


ESTED selling sentences was the topic 

of a talk by Elmer Wheeler, president 
of the Tested Selling Institute, before the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
Tuesday's luncheon. Space does not per- 
mit a complete report of this feature, but 
the following paragraph, captioned 
“Don't Write—Telegraph,” will prove a 
sales course in itself to the agent who 
errs in this respect: 

“By this we mean get the prospect's 
immediate and favorable attention in the 
fewest posible words. Your first ten 
words are more important than your next 
ten thousand—for you have only ten short 
seconds to catch the fleeting interest of 
the other person and, if your first message 
doesn't “click” the prospect leaves you 
mentally—if not physically. The rule to 
keep in mind is this: It is all in what you 
say in the first ten seconds." 








them. With certain information be- 
forehand, I will be in a position to 
make recommendations which might 
prove very valuable to the prospective 
client. If I make a few sales, they will 
lead to other sales, and soon I shall 
be amply supplied with prospects. 

“T have here a list of life situations 
which indicate a need for insurance, 
and I should like to review this list 
with you to see if it will suggest 
names of persons. Incidentally, have 
no fear that you will be embarrassed 
by giving me the name of a friend. 

Then show your friend a list of life 
situations—keeping in mind all the 
while that you are actually displaying 
your merchandise. You have sincerely 
given your word that you will not ask 
him to buy anything. He is relaxed 














your own. 


problems is profitable sales strategy. 
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DOUBLE INCOME 


Each sale produces a double income. When your presentation clicks you 


sell income for your prospect or his dependents and incidentally add to 


Masters of interview technique insist that talking to the prospect about his 
Any underwriter increases his chances 


for a sale by putting his prospect’s needs foremost. 


Incongruity: Thinking of gain for self destroys gain; thinking of gain for 
others brings gain. No sales plan can safely overlook those truths. 


| STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
Over 93 Years a Synonym for Security 














and able to concentrate on the services 
offered by life insurance. Because you 
are giving your friend an honest-to- 
goodness preview of our most popular 
contracts, he is probably getting his 
first unbiased picture of life insurance. 
Many of your friends will actually 
buy insurance of their own accord. If 
they do not, they will suggest the 
names of others to whom you can go, 
armed with valuable information. 


Prospect By Loudspeaker 
At a Picnic 

Two representatives of the Nova 
Scotia branch of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company saw a great op- 
portunity for business during the 
annual one week “Guides’ Picnic” 
held at Lake Williams, N. S. Contact- 
ing the president of the association, 
the representatives sold him policies 
on his two daughters and his son 
totalling $9,500. In addition they ob- 
tained from him a number of pros- 
pects among those attending the meet- 
ing and got permission to use the 
loudspeaker equipment on the picnic 
grounds to call those they wished to 
interview to the president’s office. 

As there were between three and 
four thousand people in attendance, 
the loudspeaker facilities greatly 
simplified contacting the most desir- 
able prospects. Not only did they close 
some business on the first interview, 
but they got in touch with a number 
of people who may well be sold at a 
later date. 


An Eight-Week Month 
Working Schedule 


R. W. Bishop, agent of Protective 
Life of Birmingham, at Guntersville, 
Ala., vice-president of The Protective 
Club and a leading producer, offers 
this formula to enable agents to make 
their quotas: 

“Get three blank sheets of paper. 
On the first sheet put down the 
amount of business you must write 
this month to break even on your 
quota. Divide each of the four weeks 
into two little weeks, with Monday 
to Wednesday one week and Thurs- 
day to Saturday the other week. Now 
you have eight ‘weeks’ instead of 
four. Divide your monthly require- 
ments between each of these eight 
‘weeks.’ That’s your job. 

“On the second sheet, write at the 





















and Selling: 


top ‘Where Will I Get the Business?’ 
and answer that question by making 
a list of the people you promise 
yourself to see in the first ‘week’ 
(three working days). Then plan as 
you never planned before what you 
are going to say to each man. Ask 
yourself the question, ‘What would 
happen if this man died tonight?’ 
See the picture. Tell the story. 

“On a third sheet, write at the 
top, ‘My Working Schedule,’ and then 
outline the assignment of work that 
you are going to set for yourself on 
each of eight ‘weeks.’ Don’t do this 
for me or your manager, or your 
company. Do it for yourself. If 
you'll do this long enough for the 
plan to have a chance, you won’t 
worry about not getting applica- 
tions.” 


Fertile Field of Qualified 
Prospects 


How would the average agent like 
to find a territory abounding with 
qualified prospects, only 25 per cent 
of whom carry any insurance and only 
7% per cent of the uninsured having 
ever been solicited by an insurance 
agent? If the reports of prospecting 
difficulties have not been exaggerated, 
he would like very much to move in 
on such a territory. Well, Arch Ber- 
nard, supervisor of the Occidental Life 
in Eugene, Ore., is the authority for 
the statement that this is the condi- 
tion, nation-wide, in the field of busi- 
ness insurance, the only catch to the 
proposition being that the agent has 
to know something about the line and 
have the ability to put it across. He 
suggests, especially, the need for such 
coverage in small business and his 
remarks bear out the recommendation 
of Forest L. Morton, New York Life, 
in the recent Prominent Patrons Num- 
ber of The Spectator. 

Mr. Bernard states that in his terri- 
tory in Oregon, in a district of less 
than 100,000 population, there has 
been sold during the past 12 months 
17 cases of business insurance on 32 
lives for a total of $351,000, and with 
an additional $66,500 incidental per- 
sonal insurance directly tracable to 
the business case. 

As to his methods, he says: 
“Through constant study I have ac- 
cumulated a wealth of material on 
business insurance and have prepared 
(but changed frequently) a neat type- 
written brief setting forth the whys 








ARE YOU FOLLOWING 
THE SIGNPOSTS? 


RE your sales efforts designed to 
take you where the business is? 

A recent survey of a large number of 
sales made this past year brings out some 
rather surprising facts and may uncover 
some prospective suggestions. 

Twenty-six per cent of all the sales 
made were made to women; 

One-half of all the sales made were 
made to people under age 30; and, 

Four-fifths of all the sales were made 
to people under 40; 

One-third of all the sales made to men 
were made to single men; 

Two-thirds of all the volume sold was 
represented by cases of $2,000 and over 
in amount; 

Forty-six per cent of the sales made 
to men were made to individuals who 
owned no insurance at the time of the 
purchase.—Pacific Mutual Field News. 








and wherefores of partnership, close 
corporation and one-man business in- 
surance. There is not the least dif- 
ficulty in finding the prospects and 
once before them, I sit down and go 
through these reasons word for word. 
I know the answers, but if you have 
never tried it you will gasp at the lack 
of knowledge of the average member 
of a partnership or close corporation 
on the legal pitfalls pertaining to the 
liquidation of his own business. The 
average one-man sole proprietor does 
not know that at his death his busi- 


ness cannot be continued by his execu- 
tor or heirs—it can only be liquidated 
—except upon an expressed provision 
in his will empowering his executor to 
do so and upon provision of the funds 
necessary for such continuance. 

“The average partner does not know 
that at the death of his partner, he, 
the survivor, is no longer a partner 
but a liquidator. He has no more right 
than any outsider to purchase the in- 
terest of his deceased partner and the 
chances are he will not have the funds. 
He may be able to borrow the money, 
but he would be paying 6 per cent for 
a debt where, through the medium of 
business insurance, he would pay 
around 2 per cent for an asset. The 
same is true in a corporation—no one 
stockholder nor the corporation has 
any priority in acquiring the deceased 
member’s stock except through the 
medium of a properly drawn and 
executed buy-and-sell agreement and 
through a provision for the funds 
necessary to carry it out—business 
insurance. 

“My presentation of this problem 
points out the need for the proper 
kind of an agreement. Fewer than 1 
per cent of partnerships and close 
corporations are operating under any 
sort of an agreement that provides for 
the liquidation or continuing of the 
business in event of the death of any 
of the owners. Once my prospects are 
interested—and very few are not, be- 
cause I have told them things they did 
not know—I urge that they give me 
all the facts of their business set-up 
and let me draw them a specimen 
agreement and show them through 
this medium just how life insurance 
will solve their problems.” 





Me 





[DURING the 87 years of the Companys opera- 

tions, payments to policyholders plus the 
amount now held for their benefit, total $147,885, 
869.92. This-sum is $9,476,342.90 in excess of 
the total premium deposits made by policyholders. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 
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in 1937. 
to. March 


age 55. 


at age 55. 


) 
| 


Dividends at 


Dividends at — 
End of Year 25 30 
Premiums 


B cevece 3.63 3.76 
2 3.7 3.91 
eS « 3.90 4.07 
——— eer rerrr — 4.22 
D csevesavdseneséncenses 4.19 4.39 
Total dividends 10 years. 42.88 44.95 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
HArTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


HE 1938 dividend scale represents an increase in the scale in effect 
For participating premium paying policies issued subsequent 
1, 1937, on the 3% interest and reserve basis, there is an 
increase of $.25 for each $1,000 of insurance at all ages, over the tentative 
scale which was announced March |, 1937. 

The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode 
of settlement is 3'/2% and remains the same as paid in 1936. The rate 
of interest allowed on dividends left to accumulate at interest is 3!/2°%, 

Under the new scale, if dividends are left with the company to pur- 
chase paid-up additions, the ordinary life policy becomes paid up in 31 
years at age 25; 28 years at age 35; 26 years at age 45 and 23 years at 


Under the same option, the policy will mature as an endowment in 
42 years at age 25; 37 years at age 35; 32 years at age 45 and 27 years 


Using the new dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 years will 
be $4.62 as against $4.87 under the 1936 scale. 
of the same policy if surrendered at the end of the 20 years, will be 


$8.54 as against $8.79 under the 1936 scale. 
THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 


35 


$25.53 $30.07 $36.03 $43.89 $54.33 $68.31 


End of Year 25 30 

Premiums . $19.46 $22.09 

. 8.15 3.27 3.48 
D .sece 3.22 3.35 3.52 
3 3.28 3.43 3.62 
4 3.35 3.51 3.73 
 scteennsedeaseesasaese 3.42 3.60 3.83 
Total dividends 10 years. 34.65 36.54 38.96 
Total dividends 20 years. 77.80 83.26 90.16 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


35 


cade $29.86 $32.69 $36.16 


3.92 
4.09 
4.26 
4.44 
4.62 


47.37 
Total dividends 20 years.104.15 110.17 117.02 


At age 45, the net cost 


Age at Issue— - 
40 45 50 55 60 


3.64 3.91 4.28 4.76 5.42 
3.75 4.06 4.46 4.98 5.67 
3.88 4.21 4.65 5.20 5.93 
4.00 4.36 4.83 5.41 6.18 
4.13 4.52 5.02 5.64 6.44 
42.08 46.09 51.19 57.43 65.53 
98.57 108.89 121.35 135.96 154.11 


Age at Issue 
55 60 


40 45 50 

$40.45 $45.75 $52.45 $61.14 $72.82 
4.12 4.36 4.67 5.08 5.62 
4.30 4.57 4.90 5.34 5.91 
4.49 4.78 5.14 5.60 6.19 
4.69 5.00 5.38 5.86 6.47 
4.89 5.22 5.63 6.13 6.76 
60.22 53.62 57.72 62.77 69.06 

124.79 133.61 143.59 155.01 168.36 








Connecticut General Divi- 
dend Announcement 


DIVIDENDS. The Company an- 
nounces an adjustment in the divi- 
dend scale for participating policies 
for the year 1938. For participating 
premium paying policies issued sub- 
sequent to March 1, 1937, on the 3 
per cent interest reserve basis, there 
is an increase of 25 cents for each 
$1,000 of insurance at all ages, over 
the tentative which was an- 
nounced March 1, 1937. 

The net effect of the new scale on 
participating policies issued prior to 
March 1, 1937, is, in general, a siz- 
able increase in the dividends on 
premium paying policies and a 
marked reduction in the dividends 
on Full Paid and Single Premium 
policies where the reserve is sub- 
stantial and interest is the major 
factor. The modification in dividends 
for policies issued with disability 
benefits prior to April 1, 1928 
(except certain policies issued prior 


scale 
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1922, with a special dis- 
continues without 


to June l, 
ability rider), 
change. 

Dividends left with the Company 
at interest under participating poli- 
cies will accumulate at 3% per cent 
interest from the policy anniversary 
in 1938 until further notice. 

EXCESS INTEREST PAY- 
MENTS. For 1938 the Company’s 
interest payments will be on the 3% 
per cent schedule and will continue 
on this schedule until further notice. 

SINGLE PREMIUM LIFE AND 
ANNUITY COMBINATION - AGE 
LIMIT. Eighty-five years and no 
months is the maximum age at which 
this combination will be issued. 


Mutual Life Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York advises that its 
“1988 Dividends will amount to ap- 
proximately $22,500,000 and not $20- 
500,000 as previously reported 
through a typographical error.” 


et 
a 


Northwestern Mutual Revises 
Settlement Option 

All applications written on or after 
January 1, 1938, will be issued on 
revised contract forms. The major 
changes in the new policy contracts 
apply to the clauses affecting the use 
of the settlement options. 

Under the special provisions relat- 
ing to settlement, if there is more 
than one direct or primary benefici- 
ary, the share of a deceased direct 
beneficiary will go automatically to 
the surviving direct 
unless the insured has directed other- 


beneficiaries, 


wise with the consent of the company. 
The present contracts do not require 
the consent of the company. The pur- 
pose of the change is to avoid settle- 
ments that unreasonably 
complicated and expensive to adminis- 
tration. 

In the new policy forms, if the in- 
sured has made no direction as to 
the mode of payment, the direct bene- 
ficiaries’ choice of such an option au- 
tomatically terminates the interest of 
any contingent beneficiary designated 
by the insured. The direct benefici- 
aries have the option of choosing 
contingent beneficiaries of their own 
under the mode of payment chosen. 
In the event the proceeds of the policy 
totals less than $1,000 or the install- 
ment share for the total due to the 
payee under all the policies included 
in the settlement will be less than 
$10, the company under the revised 
policy form is granted the privilege 
of paying in one sum. 

The time limitation has been set 
on the “Interest Only” option (Op- 
tion “A”). In the event the insured 
elects this option for the direct bene- 
ficiaries, then the proceeds may be 
left under Option “A” during the 
direct beneficiary’s life time or during 
a period of thirty years, whichever 
is longer. However, in the event the 
direct beneficiary selects Option “A” 
and names a contingent beneficiary 
the proceeds cannot remain on deposit 


are 














MuTuAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, New JERSEY 


HE 1938 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. 

The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode 
of settlement is 3.75 per cent and on dividends left to accumulate is 
3.5 per cent. This is the same rate of interest payable during 1937. 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, if the dividends are left to accumulate 
at interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 28 years at 
age 25; 26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45; 21 years at age 55 
and 18 years at age 65. 

Under the same option, the twenty-payment life policy will become 
paid-up in 16 years on ages 20 to 65 inclusive. 

Under the same option, an ordinary life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 39 years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45; 25 
years at age 55 and 20 years at age 65. 

{ Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
policy, if surrendered at the end of 20 years, will be $3.72 at age 25; 
$4.45 at age 35; $8.31 at age 45; $20.28 at age 55 and $48.54 at age 65. 

The age 35 net cost of the 20-payment life policy at the end of 20 years 

will be a cash value in excess of cost of $1.92. 





= 





under Option “A” after the direct 
hbeneficiary’s death. In either case the 














funds will be paid in one sum or under MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
one of the Options “BY” “C” or “D.” Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 314% Reserve) 
Life incomes under Option “C” have ORDINARY LIFE 
| been reduced. Instead of Ni Amer- Dividends at Age at Issue——— - 
. . a P. P le 25 30 5 f 5 4 
i ican Annuitants, Ultimate, 4 per cent mine of Tene a , = “ & 2d s © 
as ; per Premiums $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
| Table, installments under Option “C 1 3.95 4.20 443 468 4.84 5.11 5.95 7.33 
4 
one sabeiliota . ies . 2 4.04 4.30 4.54 480 4.97 5.32 6.29 7.74 
are calculated on the American An : 415 441 466 491 510 6555 663 813 
nuitants, Select, 3 per cent Table. The ‘ 4.24 4.50 4.78 5.02 5.24 5.82 6.97 8.53 
| . . i ; 5 Sane. ..... 435 461 489 5.12 5.39 6.10 7.31 8.92 
revised contracts permit cash values Total dividends 10 years. 43. 95 46.69 49.37 51.88 55.39 62.76 74.76 90.87 
i to be applied under settlement option Total dividends 20 years. 97.95 103.73 110.43 120.09 134.13 154.46 181.91 216.11 
by policy provisions as before. How- TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
ever, single premium policies are no ee a ee Age at Issue ———— = 
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. : : Total dividends 10 years. 48.63 51.38 54.05 56. 49 66.46 Lb «. 92.63 
fixed installment per month has been Total dividends 20 years.119.45 125.83 132.82 141.82 154.06 171.53 195.26 225.41 
changed from $4 per $1,000 to $5 per 
$1,000. The revised forms include 
a new settlement option, “Option E,” 
available upon request and known as 
Dual Income. This agreement pro- ; . ‘ont ste ife In- 
; ca: . ° st duced even if settlements were strict- gpa 8 inns SS ~~ a 
vides a life income (120 months stipu- > iin » standard sions _ surance (0... .increnss (ayer sean 
ly limited to the standard provisions Expresemen’s Mutual Co........Same as 1987 
lated) with the amount of a monthly of Northwestern contracts. There George Washington ...... ss aT 
ayme ase insurance 5 : as yever yelope sractice in Girard Insurance Co.... ..Same as 1937 
payment based on insurance ages of a — wy how te = = ay bo ke > to Great American Insurance Co...Same as 1937 
direct or joint beneficiary. The ize Insurance sales or SUSTSSINE Great Southern Insurance Co. Same as 1937 
hly a : F 1i applicants a wide variety of special The Great West Life of Canada.Same as 1937 
monthly payment is made to the di- settlements, often extending to re- Guardian — Insurance Co.. — = — 
rect beneficiary for life and then to mote and improbable contingencies. oe ceealg cw ppg Sm: "Same as 1987 
the joint beneficiary if he or she sur- All companies are finding these more John Hancock Mutual Life... ...Same as 937 
. c role se © ic . ; se onts ...-Same as 1937 
vives the direct beneficiary. or less complicated special settlements Lafayette Life Insurance Co.. ~~. 
9 . “aw. expe , | * London Life Insurance Co., Canada 
" tg ‘ difficult to draw, expensive to admin . annie 
The following is from the official an- ister and liabl legal lications Increase (approximately 17%) 
‘ ah ister and liable to legal complications. Manhatten Mutual Life Incurance 
nouncement by Percy H. Evans, Vice- For these reasons and in conse- Co., Kansas .................Same as 1937 
President and Actuary: quence of the sharp reduction in the a Se we over 1937 
ER current rates of interest obtainable eat@ese Bate Ganeds.<... se Same as 1937 
SETTLEMENT ENDORSE- on the investment of settlement pro- Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
MENTS: The policy contracts of the ceeds there has been a general move- - RR esis, PY ....-Same as 1937 
T . = . . g . Mutual Life, Canada. -Same as 1937 
Northwestern issued since 1900 have ment by_ life _insurance companies National Life Insurance Co., Vt. Same as 1937 
included and will continue to provide towards simplification of the practice National Guardian ; 
for forms of installment settlement of modifying the settlement provisions - oz _ Increase eae me a 
“dq? ; ; , > seeanieeadl Nationa ere’ Same 937 
with the insured’s direct beneficiary by endorsements. New England Mutual..........-Same as 1987 
and a class of secondary or contingent North American, Canada ...Same as 1937 
beneficiaries, sufficiently broad to meet aeons Northern Life, Canada. ...Same as 1937 
the reasonable requirements of every es Phew ane oy —— pees: a - ao 
immediate family. The experience of 1938 Dividend Announce- Provident Mutual Life Insurance| wd 
this and other companies indicates OM sana yde cen Geeyarangcteins Same as 1937 
that the standard provisions for dis- ments to Date Reliance Life yo yee Co.. oo as = 
La Sauvegard of Canada. ..Same as 1937 
tribution as printed in Northwestern Aetna Life Insurance Co.........Same as 1937 Security Tite eat Grant Gs... See os Ot 
policies are accepted as satisfactory eee gy ay aay Co. ae as eel Service Life Insurance Co....... Same as 1937 
> , oston Mutua He... ++. -- Same as ivo; Shenandoah Life Insurance Co...Same as 1937 
~ y = quate by the great majority Canada Life Insurance Co......Same as 1937 State Life Insurance Co......... Same as 1937 
or app icants and that the requests Central Life Insurance Co.......Same as 19387 State Mutual, Mass.............. Same as 1987 
for ver y complicated ‘settlements Confederation Insurance Co.....Same as 1937 Union Central Insurance Co.....Same as 1937 
usually do not originate with the ap- Connecticut General Life. Increase (25c. for each Union Labor Insurance Co.....Same as 1937 
plicant. It is believed that th ] $1,000 at all ages) Union Mutual, Maine........... Same as 1937 
evec a e volume Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- Webster Life Insurance Co.....Same as 1937 
of insurance sales would not be re- ance Co..Slight increase (approximately 5%) Yeomen Mutual Insurance Co...Same as 1937 
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Production 


Lovelace Advises Tyros 
To Start Early 


“For the beginner in life under- 
writing, nothing else is so valuable as 
an early start in production,” writes 
Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-president. 
New York Life, in the December Ny- 
lic Review. 

“The size of the policies is not so 
important as the fact that you prove 
to yourself that you ‘can do it.’ Actu- 
ally, it is far better to close 5 or 10 
small cases each month than to write 
about the same amount in one or two 
cases. 


Concentration Necessary 


“The beginner should, therefore, 
concentrate on whatever is most essen- 
tial to getting a quick start on a basis 
that will enable him to continue in 
regular production. 

“To sell life insurance you must, 
know primarily: 

1.—Whom to see, and 
2.—What to say. 

“It is often advisable, at first, to 
concentrate on prospects of one type 
and on a presentation or sales talk 
for this one type. 

“For example, if you are a young 
man, and the Agency Director sug- 
gested (1) that you begin by calling 
principally on young men, he would 
tell you to start at once compiling a 
list of 50 to 100 names of young men 
you know or know about. You can 
more readily sell to people about 
whose situations you have some infor- 
mation. (2) Then he would suggest 
that you study some policy which is 
particularly attractive for young men 
(possibly the Endowment at 65) and 
learn thoroughly its main benefits and 
points of interest; and he would 
recommend that you work on your 
sales talk for young men, using, say, 
one of the patterns outlined in Chap- 
ter 6 of our Nylic Educational Course. 


Alternatives Offered 


“On the other hand, (1) if you were 
going to canvass principally married 
men, you would first list the names 
of 50 to 100 such men whom you 
know or know about, particularly 
those who have young children, and 
(2) you would study a policy suitable 
for them. If it were, say, the Family 
Income Policy, you would study this 
contract and work up your sales talk 
according to the Family Income pat- 
tern in Chapter 6 of our Course. Also 
you would study the Company’s Fam- 
ily Income circulars. 
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Griffin M. Lovelace 


“The more you concentrate at the 
outset on whom to see, and what to 
say to the particular type of people 
you are going to canvass, the better 
your results will be. Anything else 
you do should be relatively incidental. 

“Master one plan for one type of 
prospect at a time. Concentrate on 
this one type. Then prepare in the 
same way, for another type of pros- 
pect. Gradually, you will learn to 
sell other policies for other types of 
prospects.” 


Investment 


Loan Assns. Suggested as 
Investment Medium 


A partial solution to the investment 
problems of life insurance companies, 
and one that might take care of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 of the ad- 
ditional $4,000,000,000 the companies 
will have available in 1938, was sug- 
gested to a number of company execu- 
tives in informal discussion during 
the recent sessions of the Assn. of 
Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York. 

Funds Insured 

The suggestion was offered by New- 
ell J. Nessen, president of the Quaker 
City Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
of Philadelphia, who declared that the 
money could be invested in insured in- 
vestments paying a yield of 4 to 5 per 
cent. 


Savings and loan associations, said 
Mr. Nessen, are chartered and super- 
vised by the United States Govern- 
ment and all savings and investments 
in each association up to $5,000 are 
insured by the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Many life insurance companies to- 
day invest in these associations, con- 
tinued Mr. Nessen, and the latter have 
overcome the companies’ difficulty in 
making large investments in one 
amount, as high as $7,500,000, all of 
which would be insured against loss, 
by the appointment of a finance com- 
mittee to handle such large invest- 
ments, spreading them around to as- 
sociations throughout the country. 


Called Safer Risks 


It was Mr. Nessen’s contention that 
such investments would be safer risks 
than actual mortgages, for the return 
from the insured certificates would 
be as large as actual earnings from 
mortgages, once taxes and service 
charges were deducted. Furthermore, 
the money invested would be used in 
various localities to revive new home 
construction and home buying. He also 
pointed out that millions of dollars 
of insured F.H.A. mortgages would be 
created by such life company invest- 
ments, which would also be available 
as legal investments. 





Administration 


Life Agents Held Not to 
Be Employees 


Reconsidering an opinion’ given 
early this year, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue has ruled that life insur- 
ance general agents and soliciting 
agents are not employees under the 
taxing provisions of the Federal So- 
cial Security Act, according to word 
received in New York by The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
earlier opinion was specifically re- 
voked. 

Although the case involved deter- 
mination of the status of general 
agents and soliciting agents of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, it was se- 
lected by The Association for presen- 
tation to the Bureau as a typical case 
applicable to all life insurance com- 
panies. It is the first case of its kind 
involving a cash allowance as the 
Massachusetts Mutual allows its gen- 
eral agents a certain sum for office 
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rent, clerical hire, telephone, and the 
general care of the collection and ac- 
counting of premiums. 

When the question first arose as to 
the status of agents of life insurance 
companies under the Federal Social 
Security Act, the Life Presidents’ As- 
sociation became actively interested in 
the matter and presented to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, as the basis 
for a ruling, a general agent’s and a 
soliciting agent’s contract of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company as typical of similar con- 
tracts in general use by all life insur- 
ance companies. Upon consideration 
of these contracts the Bureau held 
that the particular agents were em- 
ployees covered by the act. 


Conferences Held 
A series of conferences subsequent- 
ly was held between officials of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and life 
insurance representatives. Wesley E. 
Monk, General Counsel of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and Robert L. Hogg, 
Assistant General Counsel of the Life 
Presidents’ Association, conducted 
these negotiations. As a result, the 
Bureau officials consented to recon- 
sider the previous conclusion upon the 
basis of a statement amending and 
supplementing data previously pre- 
sented in behalf of life insurance. The 
present decision was the eventual out- 

come of this reconsideration. 


Medical 


Prolongation of Life a 
Problem of Tissues 


Prolongation of life would benefit 
neither man himself nor society in 
general, was the conclusion of Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, who addressed the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Assn. of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York. 
If a sudden increase of only ten years 
in the life span occurred, a social and 
economic catastrophe would follow, he 
declared. 

Any true prolongation of life would 
require not only protection against 
disease but improvement of the qual- 
ity of tissues and blood; in other 
words, more resistance of the body to 
wearing out processes. 

The problem of prolongation of life, 
Dr. Carrel pointed out, is closely con- 
nected with that of the nature of time. 


Physical time is a mode of being of 
the cosmic world. Inner time is a 
mode of being of ourselves. Physical 
time has no effect on our duration 
while inner time consists of seemingly 
disparate elements; physiological time 
and psychological time. The former 
is composed of all organic changes 
undergone by our body, and the latter 
species of time is bound in memory. 
Some of our mental activities are not 
modified by duration, while all physio- 
logical processes are subjected to 
aging. 

Physiological time, concluded Dr. 
Carrel, is different from chronological 
age. It consists of an organic and 
functional state which varies at a cer- 
tain rhythm. Physical time flows at 





Dr. Alexis Carrel 


a uniform rate. On the contrary, 
psychological time follows the fluctua- 
tions of the organic processes. The 
value of physical time is very great 
in infancy and very small in old age. 


Underwriting 


Programming a Valuable 
Service 

In the hands of trained underwrit- 
ers, programming is a highly efficient 
and valuable service, comments Irvin 
Bendiner, C.L.U., Philadelphia repre- 
sentative of the New York Life, who 
expounds on this subject in the De- 
cember Life Association News. Pro- 
gramming is the life insurance man’s 
concept of modern selling. 


“It’s purpose,” he continues, “is to 
show the owner of life insurance the 
use to which life insurance may be 
put. It contemplates that a man’s 
life insurance will be arranged as a 
part of his estate, and that it will be 
so interrelated and correlated with 
the remainder of his estate as to re- 
lieve the estate of the burdens of ad- 
ministration, effect certain economies 
in taxes, provide a fund for clean-up 
purposes, provide adequate funds for 
readjustment following the death of 
the individual, provide income to the 
widow, provide maintenance and edu- 
cational funds for the children, and 
in a general way, give effect to the 
man’s plans long after his death. 


Types of Assets 


“In programming a man’s estate, 
due consideration should be given to 
the various types of assets which 
compose the estate. Consideration 
should be given to the ownership 
of his home, the existence of mort- 
gages, the ownership of modest 
shares of stock or bonds, the owner- 
ship of building and loan shares, 
the existence of savings bank ac- 
counts or a modest commerical bank 
account, and the existence of other 
assets in addition to his life insur- 
ance. 

“Programming contemplates that 
the underwriter will have an under- 
standing of and an appreciation of the 
man’s needs, desires and ambitions in 
life, in order that he may properly 
arrange the assets, so that in the 
event of his death, they can effectively 
be used to carry out his plans and 
purposes. Ordinarily, this cannot and 
should not be done without a knowl- 
edge of the provisions of the individu- 
al’s will, and in turn, no study of the 
will should be made without consulta- 
tion with the man’s legal advisor. In 
certain cases, the needs of a man’s 
estate may require the existence or 
the creation of a trust, necessitating 
the appointment of a trustee. In those 
cases, most certainly the life under- 
writer should cooperate to the fullest 
with the trust officer or trustee. 


Modern Trend 


“A trend today is becoming quite 
noticeable in the elimination of com- 
plicated trust agreements and optional 
modes of settlement administered by 
insurance companies. It does not re- 
quire the ability of a seer or a prophet 
to anticipate that in the very near 
future, life insurance companies of 
necessity must curtail the inclusion of 
elaborate optional modes of settlement 
in life insurance policies, unless they 
are connected with some known life 
contingency.” 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Emry C. Green, president of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Co., of Greensboro, N. C., announced recently that in No- 
vember the company kept unbroken its record of having 
made a gain of insurance in force every month in 1937. 
The gain for the year to date amounts to $10,890,902, 
which is substantially above the entire 1936 increase and 
represents a gain of approximately $1,000,000 a month. 
The total insurance in force now amounts to $126,741,978, 
which is owned by over 150,000 policyholders. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford reports No- 
vember production at $9,429,836, an increase of 22 per cent 
over November, 1936. Paid-for production in the first ele- 
ven months of the year totaled $87,483,875, an increase of 
10.1 per cent over the similar period of 1936. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa reports that 
the paid business volume for November of $4,512,806, in- 
cluding annuities, recorded a decrease in comparison with 
that obtained during the same month last year of $407,530, 
or 8.3 per cent, thereby reducing the cumulative gain for 
the year to December 1 to $5,045,462, or 9.6 per cent. 

New paid-for ordinary and group business of the Canada 
Life Assurance Co., for the first eleven months of the year 
amounted to $62,182,771, an increase of $10,111,786, or 19 
per cent, over that of the same period in 1936. 

A 31 per cent gain in the paid business of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co. for the month of November 
1937 over the same month last year has been announced 
by Arthur F. Hall, president. 

Lee J. Dougherty, vice-president of the Occidental Life 
of Los Angeles, and general manager of the Guaranty 
branch office of the company in Davenport, Ia., has an- 
nounced that the territory of the branch, comprising eight- 
een states, has been divided into eastern and western sec- 
tions. C. S. Rathbone will have charge of the eastern area 
and John Gilstrap of the western area. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has opened a rew North- 
western Ontario branch in Port Arthur, Ont., to give ser- 
vice to the twin cities of Fort William and Port Arthur. 
J. W. Warner, formerly associated with the company’s 
branch at London, Ont., has been appointed manager of 
the new branch. 

The twenty-third annual convention of Northwestern 
Mutual Life agencies in the New England, Middle and 
South Atlantic states will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, January 3-4. The general committee chairman 
is L. Watts Norton, Durham, N. C. 

A group of policyholders of the Cosmopolitan Old Line 
Life of Lincoln, Neb., has petitioned the District Court 
to remove the state insurance department from control of 
the company on the ground that there is no law which 
permits it to act as judicial receiver. 

During the month of November, it has been the custom 
of the Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., Inc., of Roanoke, 
Va., to hold a President’s campaign. The campaign just 
closed for this year was the biggest one ever held and 
exceeds last year’s by 60 per cent. 

The Royal Highlanders Mutual Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
has asked dismissal of the appeal taken by policyholders 
of a recent distribution order affecting surplus assets is- 
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sued by the state insurance department, on the ground 
that no final order has been entered and there is nothing 
to appeal from. 

As they follow their favorite team through its battles, 
more than 80,000 basketball fans throughout the country 
will become well acquainted with the Bankers Life of Iowa 
and some of its salesmen. The latter furnished more than 
80,000 basketball schedule blotters with their name and 
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NE of the features of the recent mid-winter 
O meeting of the Insurance Conference in New 
York was a luncheon address by a distinguished 
commercial artist whose message, for the most part, 
was a good eighteen inches over my head. I believe 
I am safe in saying, however, that he was advocat- 
ing higher standards in layout, typography and art 
work in all printed matter, because at the conclu- 
sion of his talk he came sharply down to earth and 
criticized vigorously the mimeographed sales litera- 
ture which literally smelled of the casket and the 
grave, sent to him by a leading life insurance com- 
pany. He wasn’t taking any and he warned the 
company representatives present that they would 
have to streamline and modernize otherwise their 
efforts in this direction in order to keep in step with 
the trend of the times. All of which, together with 
the receipt of a letter commenting on my recent 
facetious reference to company house organs, gives 
me an opportunity to express my own opinion that, 
in the words of Professor Quiz, the man is right— 
absolutely right, and at the same time a chance 
to reprint a part of the above-mentioned letter to 
the editor. It came from L. K. Porritt, publicity 
assistant with The Travelers whom Tide recently 
pictured on their “Camera” page as the editor of 
the oldest insurance house organ. Mr. Porritt not 
only explains his views on the utility of such pub- 
lications, but gives an interesting historical side- 
light on the development of his own company’s 
leading agency magazine. His letter, in part, fol- 
lows: 

* * * 

deg than a year after The Travelers entered 

the Accident insurance field, James G. Batter- 
son founded The Travelers Record (grandfather of 
our present Travelers Protection, giving us the basis 
for our claim that we are the oldest insurance organ 
in the field). This was in March, 1865. His reasons 
for starting it were: (1) Accident insurance was a 
new line. The public was not familiar with it. Any 
means of telling the public more about it would 
make it easier for our agents to sell it. There were 
only a few magazines in existence at this time, and 
these few had limited circulation, so that “national 
advertising” would not have reached all those he 
wanted to reach. Incidentally, there were many 
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that of the company printed below the schedule. These 
“80.000 advertisements” are a follow-up of the same pro- 
cedure in regard to football, for which more than 150,000 
fans received schedules furnished by Bankers Life sales- 
men. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life will be held at the home office in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on February 2, 1938. 
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barber shops on the Record’s early mailing lists. 
That was before the days of the Police Gazette, 
Ballyhoo or Life, and any reading matter was 
eagerly seized by patrons waiting to get their beards 
trimmed. (2) The public was highly suspicious of 
insurance companies at that time. People thought 
they were institutions that eagerly seized their 
premium dollars but were very reluctant to pay 
anything back in claims. For that reason, early 
issues of the Record carried a running list of claim 
payments to show that The Travelers really lived 
up to its promises. (3) Mr. Batterson was a forth- 
right individual with his own opinions on many 
subjects. The Record offered him the opportunity 
to express these opinions without any editorial modi- 
fication. 
* * * 

"FP HESE were some of the reasons that dictated 

the founding of one of the first, if not the first, 
insurance company house organs. The reasons why 
most companies have agency publications today are 
(1) to serve as clearing houses for tested sales 
plans; (2) to explain the new plans and policies 
which are continually being developed; (3) to help 
to hold the selling organization together and (4) to 
gratify that very human desire on the part of the 
salesman who has done an outstanding piece of 
work to see some public recognition of that work. 
Most of us work for money; but most of us will 
work just a bit harder for money plus a bit of 
glory; by-lines, for example.” 


x * * 


pon indeed, those by-lines do help. Nearly all 
ten-year or older service men are familiar with 
instances wherein a title has been gratefully ac- 
cepted in lieu of a raise in salary. And in the field 
of writing, editing and reporting I feel certain that 
a by-line is even more important than the most im- 
posing title. Personally and confidentially, I am 
carrying on a little campaign designed to see this 
column headed with one of those little indented por- 
traits. As soon as I can get a flattering likeness 
from a good three-for-a-quarter machine, and can 
make up my mind whether to have the hat on or 


off, I shall go to the mat with the proprietors 
about it. 












COMPANY CHANGES 


J. T. Lawrence, vice-president of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, was retired from active service, under the pro- 
visions of the company’s pension plan on December 1. 
A. Carlton McKenney, first vice-president, will take over 
the management of the company’s investments, formerly 
directed by Mr. Lawrence. The company will continue to 
utilize Mr. Lawrence’s experience with mortgage loans 
and other investments, as he is retained as a director and 
as a member of the executive and finance committees. 

The Pacific Mutual Life, of Los Angeles, has elected 
three new members to its board of directors. They are: 
John Ear] Jardine, president of the William R. Staats Co.; 
A. J. McFadden, president, California State Chamber of 
Commerce, and Shannon Crandall, president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Association. 

William C. Peck, manager of the Illinois department of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, announces the appoint- 
ment of C. P. F. Waidler as district manager in the Illinois 
Department. Mr. Peck also announced that over 35 sales 
representatives have been added to the force of the Illinois 
department during the first eleven months of 1937. 

Eugene Brennan, one of the oldest district managers of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life, of Boston, has resigned ef- 
fective December 31. He retires after fifty years in the 
insurance business, forty in the service of the John Han- 
cock and thirty as district manager in Hartford. 

A. Lloyd Spooner, district manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Fort Dodge, Iowa, for the last 
ten years, has announced his retirement from active field 
supervision, as of December 5. He will devote his time to 
personal production for the Equitable. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has appointed Severin Schulte, 
Santa Ana, Cal., assistant superintendent of agencies, ef- 
fective December 1. A thirty-nine-year life insurance man, 
Mr. Schulte first served the Bankers Life as regional sales 
manager, was later appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies, and in 1931 was named agency manager in Los 
Angeles. 

Donald M. Rowe, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in Ottumwa, Iowa, succeeding Frank W. Markley. 
Mr. Rowe has been with the society eighteen years. 

J. E. Penhale, formerly manager of the Kitchener, Ont., 
office of the London Life Insurance Co., has been appointed 
city manager of the company’s industrial branch in Hali- 
fax, N. S. 

F. W. Atkinson, who planted the Great-West Life As- 
surance Co. in Minneapolis seventeen years ago and has 
been state manager since then, retires January 1. 

Appointment of Clyde N. White as agency supervisor in 
San Francisco has been announced by the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Coleman A. Hunter, president of the Guaranty & Mort- 
gage Corporation of Richmond, Va., was elected manager 
of the real estate department of the Atlantic Life. 

William J. B. Hays, who was formerly cashier and pay- 
master at the Chicago Daily News, on December 15 became 
home office representative in the group division for the 
Prudential Insurance Co., with headquarters at Chicago. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Establishment of an office at Independence, Kansas, has 
been announced by L. C. Swinney, of Wichita, general 
agent for the Pacific Mutual Life. Representation will be 
maintained through resident agents L. F. Smith and H. A. 
Meyer. Mr. Smith was at one time secretary to the Hon. 
F. K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 

Gerald H. Young will succeed Frank W. Penneil as New 
York city general agent of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co., of Worcester, Mass., effective January 3. Ef- 
fective also on the same date, Timothy W. Foley will be- 
come general agent of the company in the midtown sec- 
tion. 

The United States Life Insurance Co., New York, has 
appointed Marcel Horowitz of New York a general agent 
and contracted with Joseph Sheppard to represent it as a 
district manager operating in Bronx and Westchester 
Counties. 

Massachusetts Mutual representatives of Wichita, Tulsa, 
and Oklahoma City agencies met at Ponca City, Okla., re- 
cently for a one-day sales conference, in which four field 
men and two home office representatives discussed prob- 
lems concerning agents’ activities. 

R. B. McCune, formerly with the Travelers Insurance 
Co.’s Chicago and South Bend, Indiana agencies, was re- 
cently appointed general agent by the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Co. of Omaha for fourteen northeast Iowa counties, 
with headquarters at Waterloo. The Guarantee Mutual 
Life has also appointed E. A. Peetzke of Hastings, Neb., 
general agent for five counties adjacent to Hastings. 

W. C. Ulrich, who has been a field superintendent of the 
Old Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed its 





general agent at Watertown, Wis., succeeding the late 
T. A. Wondreyka. 

Winslow S. Burnette has been appointed general agent 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life in South Dakota, with 
headquarters at Sioux Falls, effective January 1. 

George D. Morrison has been appointed district manager 
of the Pacific Mutual Life at St. Petersburg, Fla., under 
the supervision of W. R. Letcher, general agent at Tampa. 

Hugh Donegan of the Donegan Insurance Agency, 
Seguin, Texas, and Walter Poe of Poteet, Texas, have been 
appointed district agents for the Modern Life of Spokane. 

The appointment of G. M. Turner as district agent for 
the Ohio National Life at Devine, Texas, has been an- 
nounced by W. A. Gamble, San Antonio, Texas, general 
agent. 

Three silver cups have been placed in competition for 
the month of December by R. A. Beatty, general agent for 
the Security Mutual Life at Newark, to be awarded on 
December 31. 


DEATHS 


George H. Holden, 56, Belleville, N. J., for many years 
an insurance newspaper man and more recently an insur- 
ance broker. 

Harry Guyer Leslie, 59, former governor of Indiana 
and president of the Standard Life of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles L. Boyd, 64, retired superintendent of Detroit 
District No. 2 for the Prudential of Newark. 

Daniel B. Ninde, 67, Durham, N. C., retired official of the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 











THE CHALLENGE 
OF NEW HEIGHTS 


Backed by a sound agency plan and 
effective advertising, but with no 
material increase in numbers, the full- 
time field force of the Phoenix Mutual 
is breaking records. 

Paid for business for the first eleven 
months is well ahead of last year’s 
substantial increase; and the total 
insurance in force is now at an all- 
time peak! 

But it is not the top! 

No “summit” of opportunity (to 
sell life insurance in America) has ever 
been discovered. Ahead still lies the 
challenge of new heights — heights 
that are as yet unscaled. 














PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


ot Hartford, Conn. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Col. C. B. Robbins, general manager and chief counsel 
for the American Life Convention, has announced at Chi- 
cago that applications for membership have been received 
and approved by the executive committee from the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual and the Mutual Benefit Society. The 
Massachusetts Mutual was assisted by the Convention’s 
legal staff in preparation of its test case to determine 
whether commission life insurance agents shall be taxed 
under the unemployment provision of the Social Security 
Act. 

The Boston Life Underwriters Association at its annual 
meeting elected the following officers: President, Wallace 
N. Watson, Connecticut Mutual; first vice - president, 
George Paul Smith, New York Life; second vice-president, 
Fitzhugh Traylor, Equitable Society; secretary-treasurer, 
P. J. Craffey, Metropolitan. The speaker at the annual 
banquet was Roger B. Hull, managing director of the Na- 
tional Association, who discussed “Life Insurance Speaks 
for Itself.” 

John T. Hutchinson, secretary of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America, Inc., has announced his retirement from 
active duty in the affairs of the federation, effective De- 
cember 31. 

At the luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey, held recently in the New- 
ark Athletic Club, the tentative program for the seventh 
annual sales congress which will be held January 14 in the 
auditorium of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. Build- 
ing, was announced. James A. Giffin, assistant agency 
manager of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, will be 
the guest speaker at the luncheon in connection with the 
sales congress. 

A plan is under way for the establishment of an insur- 
ance library in co-operation with the Newark Business 
Library. The Life Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey will supply the books if arrangements can be 
made to have a section of the library set aside for them. 

Certificates of award will be conferred January 21 on 
those who have successfully completed the written ques- 
tionnaires in the sales training course conducted by the 
Life Underwriters’ Association and General Agents and 
Managers Association of St. Louis. 

W. Leslie Radcliffe, of Yonkers, N. Y., is first president 
of the new Life Underwriters Association of Westchester. 
Other officers are: Vice-President, Charles B. Heartfield; 
secretary, Kristen Kristensen, and treasurer, Fred J. 
Elder. 

Ferrell H. Bean, chairman of the sales congress commit- 
tee of the Oklahoma Association of Life Underwriters, has 
announced that January 28 has been definitely selected as 
the date. The congress will probably be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City. 


At the annual meeting of the Supervisors’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey, at the Newark Athletic Club, 
Otto E. Carstens of the Travelers Insurance Co. was 
elected president. Other officers are Irvin N. Relay, vice- 
president, and Clarence A. Ross, secretary-treasurer. 

Adam Rosenthal, president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of St. Louis, has announced that copies of “Life 
Insurance Speaks for Itself,” by M. Albert Linton, will be 
placed in more than forty libraries and branch libraries in 
St. Louis. 

The Association of Life Insurance Agents at Quebec 
City recently elected J. A. Duchesne, president; H. La 
Roche, first vice-president; R. Gauvin, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Marcel Savard, secretary-treasurer. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HETHER it’s from lack of understanding, low 

suspicion or sheer envy, some of us don’t see 
how the much-publicized million dollar life insurance 
producer “gets that way” or constantly stays in the 
gilt-edged class of underwriters. There’s a hidden 
trick somewhere, we feel, at the same time nimbly con- 
trasting our meager record with the voluminous amount 
of businss written annually by these paragons of the 
business. And one day we meet one in the flesh and 
listen to his own theories of getting the business and 
then we come to a belated understanding of how the 
thing is done and why shouldn’t we have done it these 
many years? An instance in point is John Morrell, 
an able agent in Chicago for the Equitable Society, 
who spoke at last Thursday’s luncheon of the Life 
Underwriters Assn. of the City of New York and told 
the boys just how it was done. Not with the aid of 
mirrors or gadgets but by using a large amount of 
general knowledge, plus the exercise of several hard- 
won principles. 


R. MORRELL, who spent three years as a civil engineer be- 
fore entering the life insurance business, and then pro- 
ceeded to adorn the million-dollar Round Table for thirteen 
years, the Equitable million-dollar Round Table for three and 
the three-million-dollar Round Table for one, raked the average 
underwriter's notions of prospecting. He said that this should 
not be the mere use of a list of names and addresses of potential 
clients, but rather preaching the gospel of life insurance to five 
business men a day. In the course of his own career he has 
written an average of 110 cases annually and this average was 
not achieved through routine prospecting but by ramming home 
to his own prospects the ideals and practicalities of life insur- 
ance. 


N Chicago one day, for example, he drove about the 

city, observed smoke issuing from industrial chim- 
neys and listened to the whir of busy machinery. Re- 
turning to his office he looked up the executives of 
these prosperous firms and then called on them person- 
ally. Absolutely cold contacts, they were eventually, 
for the most part, on his list of policyholders. His 
own expert knowledge of taxation and economic factors 
served him well in these instances because he was able 
to show these executives how much taxation they could 
avoid by a broad life insurance program. And what 
canny business man will refuse to listen to a program 
that promises to save him considerable money and 
headaches? 

& 


OLD canvass is "the fun of life insurance," he told his luncheon 

audience. Commenting that Harry Wright (Equitable gen- 
eral agent in Chicago) claims that 60 per cent of his business 
comes from old policyholders, Morrell said that Wright was 
missing 60 per cent of the excitement that lies in cold canvass. 
His advice to the underwriters of New York is to go out on an 
inquisitive tour of the city, spot the busy smokestacks and then 
get to work on the prosperous owners of the industrial chimneys 
with a program that will fit their very obvious needs. Don't 
wait for replies to your prospecting letters, he suggests, but 
drop in and see the prospects the next day. In Chicago, inci- 
dentally, many corporations are being transformed into partner- 
ships, in order to avoid various modes of taxation. Another 
method of tax avoidance, he has found, is the purchase of re- 
tirement income contracts for the chi'dren. Morrell himself 
has sold a large number of these every year since 1913, usually 
tying them up with a program that included trust agreements 
and estate plans. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS—Cont. 


S. G. Baggs has been elected president of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of Hamilton, Ont. C. Green is 
vice-president; Harry Beube, treasurer, and C. Weaver, 
secretary. 

The December meeting of the Wheeling Life Under- 
writers Association was one of the best meetings of the 
year, with a remarkably good talk by Carroll D. Evans, 
vice-president and director of agencies of the Fidelity 
Investment Association of Wheeling. 

E. O. Bierbaum has been re-elected president of the 
Cherokee Life Underwriters’ Association of Cherokee, 
Iowa. Other officers are L. M. Miller, vice-president, and 
H. H. Armbrecht, secretary-treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Moncton, N. B., 
elected the following officers at its annual meeting De- 
cember 10: President, W. E. Craig; vice-president, G. M. 
Dykeman, and secretary, D. J. Maclean. 


J. Harry Wood, manager of general agencies of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, spoke December 13 at a meet- 
ing of the Life Underwriters Association, Little Rock, 
Ark. 


The midyear meeting of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held in Richmond, Va., March 11 
and 12, P. B. Magruder of the Metropolitan Life an- 
nounced. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Merger of the title and mortgage bureau and the real 
estate bureau of the New York state insurance department 
into a new real estate and mortgage bureau, has been an- 
nounced by Louis H. Pink, superintendent of insurance. 
The new bureau will be under the direction of E. Everett 
Thorpe, head of the real estate bureau, and Isaac Siegel, 
principal examiner of title and mortgage companies. will 
be his assistant. 

= 8 








Modern Life Insurance Since 1845 
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Back of the Mutual Benefit man stands a home 
office with a proved ability to cooperate in the draft- 
ing of even minute details of an individual life plan. 
Back of him also stands a record of stability and fair 
dealing—a record of sound protection and liberal 
treatment. The Mutual Benefit has always been 
more liberal than any insurance law required. Of 
its own volition the Mutual Benefit pioneered the 
Principle of Retroaction, which extends so far as 


possible all new benefits to old policies, making 


them in effect as modern as the newest. 


The Mutual Benefit | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 


Million Dollar Reduction 


On Missouri State Liens 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, has announced 
that on December 31 a reduction of 
$1,000,000 will become effective on 
existing liens against some of the 
old Missouri State Life policies. 

Including this year’s deductions, 
President Head declared that the 
General American Life will have 
credited a total of about $12,000,000 
since 1933 when the original liens 
went into effect. This has been cred- 
ited toward reduction of reserve and 
dividend liens, refunds in part on 
liens, paid-in cash on waiver of liens 
on death claims and funds available 
for future lien reductions. Besides 
this $12,000,000, over $72,000,000 has 
been paid or credited to policyholders 
and beneficiaries since September, 
1933. 

President Head also said that “It 
is expected that the sum available at 
the end of this year will be about 7% 
per cent of the principal of the liens 
now outstanding; and will be equal 
to $5 per $100 of the initial lien on 
these (Missouri State Life) policies 
which was established by the Mis- 
souri insurance department in 1933.” 


Harry G. Leslie Dies 


Harry G. Leslie, president of the 
Standard Life, Ind., and former Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, died suddenly at 
Miami, Fla., Dec. 10 of a heart attack. 
He had been ill for some time, but his 
condition had not been considered se- 
rious. He and Mrs. Leslie arrived at 
Miami the day before his death, the 
guests of an old friend, George Ade. 
Mr. Leslie was Governor from 1929 
until 1933. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ALK of a new mortality table has been heard around 
| jes life insurance campfire for many years. The agita- 
tion in that direction, however, has recently been given 
impetus by the discussions of company officials—one with 
another—and by the thought processes of some actuaries 
as noted during the October meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. It is hardly likely that there will 
be any hasty move in such a direction, regardless of the 
admission or denial of a need. Reconciliation of opinion 
among all is not easily accomplished in life insurance cir- 
There are always the “die hards” and the “hurry- 
and between them both they cannot (like Jack 
his wife) lick the platter clean at a single 


cles. ‘ 


” 
uppers, 
Sprat and 
sitting. 


* * * 


OR myself, I am interested vitally in the subject, of 
peat but I (“Who have fought with every form of 
man or beast that the broad empire of Rome could fur- 
nish”) will have the pleasure, whatever is done or not 
done, of sitting in a box seat with The Spectator; “seeing 
the most of the game.” Just the same, I do think that if 
the question of a new mortality table is to be considered 
at all, it should be done by a competent, selected, authori- 
distinguished group. I would nominate for 
committee of about twelve to consist of 
representatives from the Life Presidents’ Association; 
the Actuaries; the American Life Convention; the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners; and the 
Superintendents Association; with perhaps a 
few recognized personal “courts of last resort” thrown 
I would have every individual empowered to act at 
yet 
In other words, not just another stulti- 
fied lot of figureheads, but a _ representative, 
plenipotentiary number of men whose services to 
be given to the job at hand—and only that job—until 
it is accomplished. 


tative and 


this purpose a 


Canadian 


in. 


his 
he represents. 


discretion, have his acts pre-indorsed by those 
wordy 
are 


* * * 


NY other would seem to me to defeat the 
prime value of an investigation into the need for a 
new mortality table. I hold that prime purpose to be the 
effect on the attitude of the general public! Let the life 
insurance business—all phases and interests, and present- 
ing a united front—stand before the people of this 
Continent as agreed: or let the business decide that the 
entire question does not merit current attention and that 
existing procedure is sufficient. 


course 


* = » 
O mortality table has yet been introduced which 
could truthfully claim allegiance from all life 


insurance officials, or could claim indorsement by mana- 
gerial departments, actuaries, supervisory officials and 
others alike. Did the business give the commissioners 
the American Men Table wholeheartedly and without 
reservation or dissension? You answer that! Do all 
companies abide by the American Experience Table? 
Try again! No—I say that if a change is due (and that 
is for those more experienced than I to determine), then 
let us have a change and an adoption upon which agree- 
ment is unanimous. Life insurance is “of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” The people deserve 
a united front from the business itself. 
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°Tis an old, old story, yet the flight of 
years cannot mar its magic. Build 
again your dreams in the mystic white 
light of the Star in the East, as it 
hovers there, serene, beautiful. 


To you and yours this Christmastide, 
we wish all good things. 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - 











INDIANA 
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YEARS OFFER THIS.... 


Age does not prove wise management, but the insti- 
tution which has weathered economic storms over 
a long period has gained something that age alone 
gives. 

Age does not prove successful organization, but the 
institution which, after a long period, can point to a 
substantial number of conspicuously loyal and de- 
voted field men, has something that age alone gives. 


Fidelity is just such an institution. It enters its 
sixtieth year proud that it qualifies on both counts 
—successful management and loyal personnel. 
Fidelity traditions and Fidelity practices attract and 
hold the type of men who can appraise their 
worth. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presudent 
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You Haven’t Time to Make a 
New Year’s Resolution 


Don’t waste time making New Year’s resolutions. 
Because— 

In 1938, 2,200,000 children will be born. 

In 1938, 1,250,000 people will 


unite in marriage to establish 


new homes. 

In 1938, 30,000,000 children will be sent to school by parents who 
want them to stay on through graduation. 

In 1938, 1,375,000 people will pass on to the Great Beyond. Some 


will leave an estate; others will leave nothing but bills. 


So don’t waste time writing fancy resolutions. 
Spend your time in writing applications—applications that will 
benefit everyone concerned, including yourself ! 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 





ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Inc. 
WS 


ep 











HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Beard, W.R. WILLS, President 


/¥ 


THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 
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DIVIDENDS 


The Aetna Life and affiliated companies of Hartfori 
declared extra dividends and voted extra compensation for 
employees. The Aetna Life increased the regular quarterly 
rate from 20 cents to 25 cents a share and voted an extra of 
20 cents a share, payable January 3 on stock of record 
December 11. 

H. W. K. Hale, secretary of the Sun Life of Canada, has 
announced that the stock transfer books of the company 
will be closed from December 17 to 31, inclusive, for the 
preparation of a dividend of $3.75 to become due and pay- 
able on January 1, 1938, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 16, 1937. 

The directors of the Connecticut General Life of Hart 
ford have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 20 


and thoughtful men alc buy fe insurance 


Nortuwestern Nationat Lire Insurance Company 


©. J. ARNOLD, President 


STRONG MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


N°NL is a 52-year old institution, soundly managed, with an unusual 


record of stability and steady growth. 





cents a share payable January 3 on stock of record De- 
cember 18. 
7 . * 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada has under- 
written a group life insurance and pension plan for the 
employees of Canada Bud Breweries, Ltd., and City Club 
Breweries, Ltd. The plan is contributory and refunds of 
contributions are allowed employees leaving the service of 
the companies, which pay the entire cost of the life insur- 
ance and past service credits, plus part of the cost of pen- 
sions earned after the plan becomes effective. 

Lowe Bros. Co., paint manufacturer of Dayton, Ohio, 
has doubled the benefits under its group policy and has 
increased the total coverage to more than $550,000. 


Radio Address to 


Business Men 


Chester O. Fischer, Massachusetts 
Mutual vice-president, addressed the 
luncheon meeting of the Lions Club 
of White Plains, New York, Novem- 
ber 18, his message going on the air 
through the facilities of the local 
radio station. Following the subject 
“Life Insurance and the Business 
Man,” the speaker reviewed the 
progress of insurance in force and 
the financial growth of the institu- 
tion of life insurance in America. 

“The vast amount of life insurance 
in force in this country,” he said, “is 
in itself an amazing tribute to the 
willingness of the average American, 
to strive for independence and secur- 
ity.” Comparing life insurance in 
our country and in other nations, on 
a basis of population, Mr. Fischer 
said, “With some justification, we can 
almost claim the institution of life 
insurance as our own.” 

Touching briefly on the antecedents 
of modern life insurance, Mr. Fischer 
said, “Even before the birth of Christ, 
there were guilds in Rome that guar- 
anteed a first-class funeral in ex- 
change for a moderate cash payment 
and a jug of good wine.” He then 
commented on the definite contracts 
of current times, based upon known 
mortality rates. 


Provident Coast G. A. 


Donald A. Hampton, assistant man- 
ager of agencies of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Northern California, 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 
according to Franklin C. Morss, man- 
ager of agencies. 

He succeeds Alfred R. Matthews, 
who resigned as of November 30 in 
order to promote more time to the pro- 
duction of personal business. 


LIBERAL 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


T this season one should type to the tune of “Jingle 
Bells,” but your business reporter finds little to 
excite those two middle fingers with which he plays upon 
the— (prominent make of typewriter). The stock market 
and steel output figures cited below suggest that the 
now famous “recession” is about at its lowest point—but, 
then, we said that two weeks ago. Further, there are 
the end-of-the-year complications which make it difficult 
to distinguish basic conditions and trends leading into 
the new year. The opinion appears rather widespread, 
however, that we shall not have to wait long in 1938 
before seeing definite business improvement; exhausted 
inventories and growing confidence should combine to 
stimulate buying. It seems practically certain that Con- 
gress will pass some measure of tax reform when it 
meets in regular session early in 1938. As another 
hopeful factor, the farmers’ income this year has 
returned to the 1929 level of buying power, according 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. And 
the construction industry is likely to be considerably 
stimulated. 
* x * 


XCHANGING telescope for microscope, in the past 

week pre-Christmas retail business has been reported 
about the same as a year ago, except where storms 
interfered with shopping. In Washington the much- 
amended Black-Connery bill for the regulation of hours 
and wages has been sent back to committee, from which 
it may not be rescued a second time. The farm bill in 
different forms has been passed by both House and 
Senate, but the conference work of adjusting the differ- 
ences will have to go over to the regular session next 
month. On Monday the Wagner-Steagall housing bill 
appeared to be the only important measure that would 
achieve enactment by the special session of Congress, 
but Administration leaders say that much spadework 
has been done which will help to speed matters in the 
regular session. 


— * * 
greece average security prices in the weeks 
ended December 11 and 18, 1937, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 


Stock Exchange as follows: 


Dec. 11 Dec. 18 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..134.24 134.33 132.75 134.00 
SO rails ....... 25.54 25.74 24.92 25.27 
100 stocks ...... 101.63 101.75 100.40 101.38 
50 bonds ....... 89.87 89.78 89.65 89.29 
* * * 


A’ 27% per cent of capacity, last week’s level of 
steel ingot production in the United States, as esti- 
mated by The Iron Age, was the same as that of the 
week before; this is the first time in more than three 
months that the decline in output has halted. 


* * * 


N each of the past two weeks cotton has increased its 

price by about $1 a bale. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade last week corn was the strong feature, gaining 
5 to 2% cents; wheat ended the week % cent off to 
% cent up, while oats and rye also made only fractional 
changes. 
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YOU CAN’T REPEAL 
THE LAW OF AVERAGES!! 


Proper effort behind good merchandise 
will always get good results. This is a 
law that has withstood the test of time. 


Berkshire Agents find the law of aver- 
ages working for them because they are 
fully equipped with modern salable mer- 
chandise — Life Insurance Policies pro- 
viding coverage for prospects from the 
cradle to the man seeking an annuity. 


—— SUGGESTED LEADERS ——— 


@ BERKSHIRE JUVENILE INSURANCE 
@ BERKSHIRE FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN 
@ BERKSHIRE RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES 


President 


PITTSFIELD 
MASS. 














Home Office : 


THE NEED OF THE 
GENERAL AGENT 


---Is a selling plan for the new agent which (1) 
causes him to make money his first week (2) 
gives him the habit of many interviews each day 
(3) enables him to get cash with each application 
(4) discovers the prospect's life insurance needs. 


Be‘ieve it or not, we have such a plan. Address 
inquiries to O. R. McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and General Manager 
Dallas. Texas 





























be -_ 


MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 | 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1936 $845,166.94 
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Reliance Contest Winner 
In Handicapped Market 


Winner of a nation-wide insurance 
sales contest, C. H. Thompson, Mis- 
sissippi state agent for the Reliance 
Life Insurance company of Pitts- 
burgh, was honored at a banquet in 
Jackson on Dec. 16, attended by rank- 
ing officials of his company. Vice- 
President T. J. McKenna and Agency 
Vice-President H. T. Burnett repre- 
sented the Reliance home office in the 
presentation of the Caritas cup, 
award given annually to the agency 
contest winner. 

The Thompson agency’s victory was 
described by company heads as “the 
most sensational upset of the quarter- 
century of Caritas cup races.” 

“It isn’t the conditions, but the 
mental attitude that sells life insur- 
ance,” declared Thompson in telling 
how the workers of his agency con- 
tinued their efforts undaunted in the 
face of what he described as a state- 
wide business recession following the 
slump in cotton prices. 


Semi-Rural Agency 


Leader in November 


The Saginaw branch of the Manu- 
facturers Life, covering the semi- 
rural territory of Central and North- 
ern Michigan, had the distinction of 
leading all 70 agencies of the com- 
pany’s world-wide organization in 
November paid-for business. In car- 
rying off this honor which usually 
goes to a metropolitan city branch 
such as Philadelphia, Montreal, Chi- 
cago, Calcutta or Bombay, or to a 
large territorial agency like South 
Africa, Manager P. C. Burns and his 
associates added further to a steadily 
growing list of achievements. The 
branch established itself among the 
half dozen monthly leaders earlier in 
the year; it reached second place in 
October and now has topped the list. 

Mr. Burns is a director of the Mich- 
igan State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and immediate past president 
of the Saginaw Association. In 1934 
he was one of a group of 12 agency 
leaders chosen to confer with the 
Michigan Insurance Commissioner on 
the department’s policies and future 
legislation. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 


10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Associates: 

M. Wolfman. A.A.1.A 

N. A. Moseovi 


teh, Ph.D. 
L. J. Lally Franklin 4020 
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Security Mutual Late 


Insurance Clampany 


BINGMAMTON. N Y 






















ITS NAME 
INDICATES 


COMPLETE 











Lincoln National Life men 
need never say, “My Company 
does not accept this type of 
risk.”” Field:men have the dis- 
tinct advantage of being able 
to present life insurance 
wherever there is a life insur- 
ance need. Regardless of age 

-man, woman, or child—if a 
prospect is at all insurable, the 


Lincoln Life will write him. 


* 


The 


LINCOLN NATI 


ONAL 


JAFE IN ANCI ,O AN 








Reinsurance Agreement 
Completed 


Reinsurance of the Northwestern 
Union Life Insurance Company of Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, by the Illinois Bankers 
Life Assurance Company of Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, became effective De- 
cember 11, 1937, when the contract 
was approved by Ernest Palmer, di- 
rector of insurance of Illinois. The 
contract had been adopted December 
9 and 10 by the stockholders of the 
two companies. 

The Northwestern Union Life had 
approximately $3,000,000 insurance 
outstanding. All its policy, agency, 
and other obligations were assumed 
without lien or impairment of any 
kind by the Illinois Bankers Life. 
John M. Turnbull, agency director of 
the Ottawa company, has joined the 
agency supervisory staff of the Illinois 
Bankers Life, and practically the en- 
tire agency force is also associating 
with that company. The Northwest- 
ern Union Life Headquarters in Ot- 
tawa will be operated for the present 
as a branch office of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Life. 

The Northwestern Union Life was 
established in 1923 and operated only 
in the State of Illinois. 


New District Office 

A new district office will be estab- 
lished by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company on January 
3, 1938, at New Brunswick, N. J. 
This office will be set off from the 
Elizabeth district and will include the 
detached offices at Plainfield and 
Perth Amboy. John F. Meehan, 
formerly assistant manager at Hack- 
ensack, N. J., has been appointed 
district manager. 


Retiring as Managers 

Joseph H. Grady, John Hancock 
district manager at Fall River, and 
John J. Hughes, manager of Stam- 
ford, Conn., will retire from active 
management on January 3, 1938. Both 
men, who have been prominently iden- 
tified with the development of the 
John Hancock’s business in southern 
New England, have been appointed 
deputy managers of their respective 
districts, 





T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Teleph Ch 1437 





















By TOM EAGAN 


VER a period of many years I have listened to 
Roger B. Hull in many moods and many places, but 
always on the subject that is nearest to his heart—life 
insurance. He was never in better form than last Thurs- 
day when he came to Boston and talked to the Boston Life 
Underwriters. Said he, among other things: “New insur- 
ance placed by all companies during 1937 will approximate 
fifteen billion, which represents an increase of seven 
hundred million over last year’s total. The accumulation 
of policyholders’ payments, represented by the assets of all 
United States old line companies now amount to twenty-six 
billion, three hundred and fifty million dollars, or one 
billion six hundred million more than reported last Decem- 
ber.” 
+ 
/™PHESE assets,” said the genial Mr. Hull, “are really 
Wocuea by sixty-four million human beings cooperating 
in a plan of protection for widows, orphans, the disabled 
and the aged, constituting a social and economic institu- 
tion, not a mere commercial enterprise. The average size 
of the one hundred and twenty million policies is about 
eight hundred and twenty-five dollars and the average 
coverage per policyholder is just over seventeen hundred 
dollars.” 
e 
N commenting upon payments made by companies Mr. 
Hull drew an apt comparison when he said “The total 
defaulted war debts of all Europe, as finally agreed upon, 


WAY DOWN EAST | 





now owing to the United States, amount to one billion six 


hundred eighty million dollars. We have become accus- 
tomed to gasp at this figure, every time faithful little 
Finland sends her two hundred thousand dollars. Yet 
during the last twelve months, right here in America, the 
institution of life insurance has paid out and into Amer- 
ican homes and into American business almost twice that 
astounding amount.” Regarding investments of the life 
companies, Mr. Hull told his audience that companies rep- 
resenting ninety-two per cent of assets held four and one- 
half billion dollars worth of federal bonds which is more 
than ten times the amount held five years ago. “Also 
observe,” said Mr. Hull, “the relationship between this 
increased investment of life insurance assets in federal 
securities and the changing volume of total United States 
Government indebtedness. During the past seven years 
while the public debt was doubling, federal bonds held by 
life insurance companies, multiplied by nearly fifteen.” 


F particular interest were Mr. Hull’s figures on 

mortality savings for all companies operating in 
Massachusetts. Said he, “The total of these mortality 
savings, for the three years 1934 to 1936 inclusive, 
amounted to $1,094,836,242. But during the same years 
those same companies paid out in returned premiums to 
their policyholders the sum of $1,349,473,225—more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars more than the entire amount 
of mortality savings.” 

* 

T’S the custom this week for each to wish the other the 
| season’s greetings, health, happiness, etc. My own idea 
is that these things will be yours if you really want them 
beyond the wishing stage. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 















































of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Franklin Life, Genera! American, Guardian Life of 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Rei Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
- . Nov. 21 ment Nov. 28 ment Dec. 5 ment Dec. 12 ment 
On Farm : Property .. paneesersceceeeeun $285,872 5.51 $232,295 2.82 $543,029 10.22 $267,360 3.85 
On Dwellings and Business Property. ... 1,671,072 32.22 3,511,726 42.37 3,264,343 61.44 3,083,203 44.38 
ee $1,956,944 37.73 $3,745,021 45.19 $3,807,371 71.66 $3,350,563 48.23 
Railroad Securities 
Bonds $432,038 8.33 $1,690,000 20.39 $228,188 4.30 $625,093 9.00 
DE Raeemiitcrvetsessavasbescaksads. | SeeE  okke >. SEER) eee oo eee Seid 225,000 3.24 
Total $432,038 8.33 $1,690,000 20.39 $228,188 4.30 $850,093 12.24 
Public Utility Securities 
Bonds ..... $699,676 13.49 $367,501 4.43 $277,734 5.23 $618,246 8.90 
Riedl, Vek Go ay sks ciah babe e eee eee eae 4,788 06 11,288 21 1,687 .02 
Dt wnttine dedenaubetastweekats $699,676 13.49 $372,289 4.49 $289,022 5.44 $619,933 8.92 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds..... $1,133,906 SS =3—ri‘i<‘“‘“‘—i~C ner??3lcl( (ti re .UlUC~*~éC $1,710,563 24.62 
8 Se ee aa 46,375 —:-  - peeted° @exre,.> . 0 Saemee0, “ee eee 20m 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... = = ....«.- tte © ...i- a ae —< 4 4a or 
State, County, Municipal............... 598,999 11.55 $2,329,721 28.11 $882,581 16.61 359,008 5.17 
MD Madinnddltibadnadade aan tenenaue $1,779,280 34.32 $2,329,721 28.11 $882,581 16.61 $2,069,571 29.79 
Miscellaneous Securities 
seni . $263,438 5.08 $116,875 1.41 $86,950 1.64 $11,400 -16 
WE Senamnhs timkdedstuGdauxtucs vhabee 54,689 1.05 33,450 41 18,850 85 45,415 -66 
NE ee ere. aE 2 $318,127 6.13 $150,325 1.82 $105,800 1.99 $56,815 82 
Recapitulation 
a i a $3,174,432 61.22 $4,504,097 54.35 $1,475,453 7.77 $3,324,310 47.85 
See 54,689 1.05 38,238 46 30,138 57 272,102 3.92 
MEE chats ch atccaevundaatlt beceuasaare 1,956,944 $7.73 3,745,021 45.19 3,807,871 71.66 3,350,563 48.23 














$5,186,065 





$8,287,356 





$5,312,962 





$6,946,975 
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With The Editors 


No Index, But Still— 


OT being, at the moment, 

in direct communication 
with the persistently efficient 
Statistical department of The 
Spectator, it is impossible for 
us to say exactly what percent- 
age of books on life insurance 
have no index. But the question 
has its interest, for we are sure 
that the percentage is relatively 
high. Apparently people who 
read about life insurance are ex- 
pected to read straight through 
—zip!—and not to turn now and 
then to that book as an abiding 
source of information. The book 
is to make an impression—and 
that’s that. 

Of course, many insurance 
salesmen are like that. John Mor- 
rell, Chicago, an able agent of 
the Equitable Life of New York, 
for whom a year’s production of 
only one million is low tide, is 
like that. When he spoke to the 
New York city underwriters 


last week, for example, he was a 
book without an index, and one 
could see that his selling talks 


were the same. He started, he 
went through and, time being 
limited, he finished. The audi- 
ence, like the prospect, was over- 
whelmed—just as he intended. 
And his consistently high pro- 
duction proves that his methods 
are successful. 

But there is of course, another 
method of selling—that which 
encourages the prospect to sell 
himself, to believe that he 
reaches the buying decision 
through the free exercise of his 
own intelligence, and therefore 
to be pleased with both himself 
and the agent. In the long run, 
that may be the better method 
for the majority of prospects, 


building up buyers’ good will 
and thus cutting down future 
sales resistance. 

These swivelings of the edi- 
torial chair were called forth not 
only by Mr. Morrell’s able ad- 
dress but also by a new book on 
“Questionable Life and Accident 
Claims,” written and published 
by B. A. Richardson, supervisor 
of claim. reports for the Retail 
Credit Co., Altanta, Ga. This 
book has no index, and it does 
make an impression, but it also 
leads the reader to form his own 
conclusions, valuing them the 
more for that reason. 

Only a few days ago an A.P. 
story from Chicago told of a 
woman suing to declare her hus- 
band, who had disappeared ten 
years before, legally dead and 
to collect on his life insurance. 
A sealed verdict was directed 
for 10 a.m. of a certain day; at 
9 a.m. on that day the insurance 
company’s attorney rushed to 
the judge’s chamber with a tele- 
gram stating that the husband 
had been found alive in San 
Francisco. But the verdict when 
opened an hour later was in 
favor of the wife, who thereby 
became a legal widow. 

Such stories as that, contin- 
ually appearing in the public 
press, show the timeliness of 
Mr. Richardson’s book, whose 
222 pages give the reader a series 
of vividly related “cases” linked 
together by wise comment. The 
earlier chapters on “Speculation 
in Buying” and “Claims That Date 
Back of Issue” show how claim 
men can help underwriters (in 
the strict sense of the word) by 
turning hindsight into foresight, 
and how agents can learn from 
both. Frequently information 
which the agent thinks unim- 


portant when the application is 
being written turns out to be a 
matter of thousands of dollars to 
the company. 

In later chapters, the how and 
why of suicides are treated— 
with quotations naturally from 
the latest of Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman’s suicide articles in 
The Spectator; also pretended 
deaths, disappearances, murders 
by beneficiary, fraud rings and 
hot spots, puzzles in life dis- 
ability, self-mutilation, and “To- 
morrow’s Claims.” The discus- 
sion of “hot spots” brings up 
another phase of the problem— 
how an “insurance-minded” pub- 
lic sometimes means, not a lot 
of easy prospects, but a nest of 
fraudulent claims. In a partic- 
ular community practically 
everybody will be either directly 
involved in frauds against in- 
surance companies or else so 
sympathetic with the fraud ring 
that they refuse to give testi- 
mony or other aid in obtaining 
convictions. 

Beyond stressing the need for 
eternal vigilance, Mr. Richard- 
son draws no general moral in 
his book—whose pages speak 
eloquently for themselves. Much 
of the crime discussed by him 
is not only directed against in- 
surance but has insurance for its 
motive and is thus parasitic, 
sucking life from the business 
for whose growth we all are 
working. Such crime must be 
fought by ever greater care in 
solicitation, in underwriting and 
in claim investigation, and, more 
broadly, by support of any civic 
agencies combatting such fraud 
and encouraging those who be- 
lieve, or who would like to be- 
lieve, that “honesty is the best 


policy.” 
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James De Peyster Ogden, center, was the Company's first president. Beside him stands Aaron Merchant, vice-president, who became the second president. 


IT WAS APRIL 12, 1845... 


[* a small down-town office in old New 
York, a group of leading citizens were 
gathered to found a new company, dedicated 
to mutual protection. Home-loving pioneers 
of a young republic, they saw in this mutual 
undertaking the seed of a great public service. 
Since there would be no stockholders, they 
personally pledged $55,815 to guarantee funds 


to meet its obligations. 


Four months later the Company’s first ad- 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


vertisement clarified its principles of mutual- 
ity and investment: Dividends would be paid 
to policyholders only funds would be 
‘safely invested for the benefit and security 
of all.’ 


In fulfillment of these two ideals, the New 
York Life has paid over $1,167,000,000 in 
dividends to policyholders . . . and has stead- 
fastly adhered to the principle that in invest- 


ing safety is always the first consideration. 


VOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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security of its people. 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





BE PROUD 
OF THIS 


The strength of any nation lies largely in the financial 


America’s belief in this truth is a 
strong factor in the high place 


she occupies in world affairs. 


Much of this security is due to the 
efforts of life insurance sales- 
men, and they should be proud 
as they contemplate the millions 
of dependent women and chil- 
dren about whom they have 


erected their wall of protection. 


ted) rudential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Dependable Protection 


INANCIAL STABILITY has come in the past few years to 
pawn a more vital significance in everyone’s mind. 
Your insurance policy, which promises you reimburse- 
ment should your property be damaged or destroyed by 
specified hazards, must necessarily be gauged by the 
financial strength of the company whose promise it 


represents. 


“North America” insurance is dependable protection be- 
cause, in addition to the Company’s distinction of being 
the oldest American fire and marine insurance Company 
(founded 1792) and its 145-year record of prompt and 
equitable settlement of claims, it enjoys a financial sound- 


ness second to none: 


Capital $12,000,000 
Surplus to Policyholders over $73.000,000. 


The North America Agent in your section can secure 
North America protection for you on your home, fur- 
nishings, car and other possessions, against fire, wind- 


storm, explosion, theft and other hazards. 





WHAT YOU 


© ws. CO. NLA 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and its affiliated companies write practically every 
form of insurance, except life. 
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— -aiguedecteniad a prominent insurance organization, desiring 
to prepare an historical brochure for its membership, 
found that it could do the job most completely and most con- 
veniently by drawing the account from Organization Num- 
bers of The Spectator rather than by consulting its own files. 


The present number is devoid of historical sketches al- 
though some of the material may supply footnotes to historians 
of the future. It is the belief of the editors that this task has 
adequately been accomplished in past issues and they are 
satisfied, indeed, that the file of the Organization Numbers of 
The Spectator offers the most exhaustive collection of data 
on the subject that is anywhere available. 


OR has it been the aim of the 1937 issue to review occur- 

rences of the year organization-wise. Naturally, the 
major events in the insurance news parade, the notable de- 
velopments in insurance thought and practice, and the widest 
play of personalities are brought out during the year through 
the various organizations of the business convening in their 
annual and semi-annual conventions. 


At all such conventions The Spectator posts one or more 
of its staff reporters and concise, comprehensive accounts of 
the sessions appear in the regular issues of the paper coin- 
ciding with the dates of such meetings. It would therefore 
be a duplication of material for The Spectator to attempt 
further summarization for its readers. 


ys the graphic mode of the day this number is designed to 

catch with the camera the spirit and significance of the co- 
operative, self-regulatory principle to which the insurance 
business adheres. It writes another chapter in the accumula- 
tive history of insurance service to the health, safety and se- 
curity of the American people and registers again a tribute to 
unselfish leaders of the business who give of their talent, time 
and money in order that the highest standards and ethics may 
obtain in the business of their choice. 


The Spectator’s Publication Office: Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, Tel. Sherwood 1424. New York Office: 239 West 39th Street. Tel, Penn, 6-0080. 
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Fire Insurance 
Organizations 


HE National Board of Fire Underwriters, one of the 

most remarkable trade associations in the country, 
is supported by some two hundred stock fire insurance 
companies. Its primary purpose is to improve the phy- 
sical environment of America in respect to fire insur- 
ance hazards. In the furtherance of that effort the Na- 
tional Board has performed services of inestimable value 
to all the people of the nation. 

Once the scourge of civilization, fire is today fairly well 
controlled on this continent, particularly in the cities and 
crowded communities where conflagration is most threat- 
ening to life. For this, and for the constantly decreas- 
ing cost of fire insurance, the National Board may claim 
the lion’s share of credit. 

On the page opposite are pictured a few of the tangible 
ways in which the National Board serves and safeguards 
America. 





PAUL B. SOMMERS, president of the American Insur- 
ance Company of Newark was this year elected president 
of the National Board after having served two terms as 
vice-president. 
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PAUL L. HAID is president of the Insurance Executives 
Association. This organization was established in 1931 
in an effort to clear up increasing competitive problems 
that were harassing the fire insurance business, and Mr. 
Haid resigned the presidency of one of the large fire in- 
surance fleets to take over the direction of the new gov- 
erning body. The Association’s work needs must be done 
quietly, by conference, and without fanfare. It has been 
splendidly successful in establishing cohesion, order and 
proper practices in the stock fire insurance world 

Conspicuous among the accomplishments of the Asso- 
ciation during the past two years have been its able efforts 
in mediating threatened disputes between the companies 
and their agents, and its sponsorship, jointly with the 
National Association of Insurance Agents, of the Business 
Development Office, forceful proponent of the stock insur- 
ance principle in fire underwriting 





W. E. MALLALIEU is 
completing his twenty- 
seventh year as general 
manager of the Board. 


HOBBY of Mr. Som- 

mers, too rarely enjoyed 

because of business, is 
hunting. 
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DANG ER 
13.500 VO 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES technician at work. Sponsored 
by the Board, these laboratories test, for fire hazards, al] household and 
industrial appliances. 


ARSON, one of the most henious crimes known to civilization, is de- 
finitely decreasing in the United States. A large measure of the achieve- 
ment may be credited to the National Board for its agents have par- 
ticipated in the arrest of approximately 10,000 arsonists in the past 
decade, over 4000 of whom were convicted and imprisoned. 


BETTER BUILDING has been brought APPROVED APPLIANCES 
about by the National Board through es- minimize danger of fire in the 
tablishment of its Standard Building Code. home from electrical causes. 
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GEORGE A. BOWLES, of Virginia, president of the National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners, being greeted by Host Owen B. Hunt, Pennsylvania. 


COMMISSIONERS AT CONVENTION: S. L. Carpenter, Jr., Calif., vice- 


president; G. A. Bowles, Va., presi- 
dent; Louis H. Pink, N. Y., treasurer; 
Jess Read, Okla., secretary. Suppres- 
sion of unauthorized insurers, simpli- 
fication of the fire insurance policy, 
and establishment of uniformity in in- 
surance laws of the various states are 
some of the outstanding reforms for 
which this body of supervising of- 
ficials strives. 
2 «2 8 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CON- 
FERENCE, below, snapped at the last 
annual meeting at Briarcliff, N. Y. 
Advertising standards, copy technique 
and institutional public relations en- 
gage attention of these experts. 
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1.A.C. life group at 
N. Y. session. Left 
to sight—Henry H. 
Putnam, John Han- 
cock; A. H. Thie- 
mann, New York Life; 
Arthur A. Fisk, Pru- 
dential (president); 
Arthur Reddall, 
Equitable; and E. M. 
Reed and J. H. 
Warner of the Aetna 
Life. 


COL. JOSEPH BUTTON, manager of 
the Stock Fire Company Association 
in Washington, a pool formed by the 
carriers to write the risks on proper- 
ties under the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation. For many years Col. But- 
ton was commissioner of Virginia. 
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The Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents 


One of the most important forums in the United States 
is the annual meeting in New York in December of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. That is be- 
cause the problems of this Association, composed of 
about sixty companies who account for over 80 per 
cent of the life insurance written in the U.S., are ques- 
tions of intimate concern to more than 60,000,000 
citizen-policyholders whose interest they serve. 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, 
chairman, A.L.I.P. in 
1937. On left, Mr. 
Nollen, whose hobby is 
the candid camera, 
snapped with Jack 
Rowe of the Bankers 
Life, which Mr. Nollen 
heads. 














HARRY R. WILSON 
vice president, Amer- 
ican United Life, who 
is president of the 
A.L.C. At left —the 
camera catches him at 
his hobby—boating. 





American Life Convention 


Originally an organization for the smaller companies, 
the A.L.C. is today widely representative of the life 
insurance business and numbers among its membership 
many of the companies affiliated with the Life Presi- 
dents Group. The two organizations are highly co- 
operative and stress, alike, the welfare of policyholders 
as their guiding principle. The A.L.C. maintains separ- 
yam i for legal, financial, agency and industrial 
studies, 





CASUALTY-SURETY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


THE GREENBRIAR HOTEL, below, at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Va., is the playground, and as well, the workshop of the 
casualty-surety crowd. Here, every fall, is held the joint con- 
vention of the International Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. By design an organization to foster sound legis- 
lation and fend off governmental encroachment, the Underwrit- 
ers Association gets its effects largely through fellowship, per- 
sonal contacts, and an informal approach. The business ses- 
sions, as such, often go to make but a small part of the story 
behind the White Sulphur gatherings. On the golf course and 
across the banquet board, casuasty company executives, frater- 
nizing freely with their principal agents and friendly com- 
petitors, establish an entente cordial that enables them, back at 
their desks, to carry on their operations in a harmonious and co 
operative spirit. 
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JAMES M. HAINES, U. S. manager of the London 
Guarantee & Accident, succeeded this year to the 
presidency of the Underwriters Association. He is 
also chairman of the executive committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
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JOHN A. DIEMAND, executive vice 
president of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, is vice-presi 
dent of the Underwriters Association. 
He also represents his company on the 
board of the Executives Association. 





CLIFFORD B. MORCOM, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
is vice-president of the Underwriters. 
Was formerly president of the Ex- 
ecutives Association. The Executives 
Association does not formally partici- 
pate in the White Sulphur sessions 
but almost all of its members belong 
to the Underwriters group. 





CLAUDE W. FAIRCHILD, former 
insurance commissioner, is acting gen- 
eral manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. He 
has. been with the organization since 
its inception. 
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J. ARTHUR NELSON, president of the New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany, is completing his second term as president of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. When it was organized eight years ago 
by combining a number of associations engaged in correlated activities it 
was announced that its purposes were: 1. To act as a clearing house for 
information respecting the casualty and surety business. 2. To keep a 
check on paternalistic, confiscatory and politically inspired legislation af- 
fecting the casualty and surety business. 3. To act as a liaison officer 
between insurance and other businesses. In brief, this association is “the 
works” insofar as the stock casualty and surety business is concerned. It 
is subscribed to and supported by all the important carriers and is their 
spokesman on all public questions. For whatever the companies have done 
or will do institutionally, the Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives is the acknowledged vehicle. Because the casualty and surety business 
is such an important bulwark to the nation’s industry, because it is so 
sensitive to political vibrations and because so many of its services are 
identified with the great social movements of our time, the scope of the 
association’s activity is tremendous, its nature nationally significant. Some 
of these activities are pictured on the pages following. 
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JOHN AND WILLIAM STREETS, New York City, heart 
of the insurance district and nerve center of the industry. 
The camera catches the sweep of the building that is 60 
John Street, constructed by the New Amsterdam Casualty 
to house its New York offices. It’s also the new home of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, and 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS OF BILLS AFFECT- 
ING INSURANCE are introduced every year in state legis- 


latures throughout the country. It is estimated that 10 per 


cent of all the legislation introduced in state assembly halls 
directly concerns the insurance business. In the 1936 ses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Legislature, for example, 152 
bills involving fire and casualty insurance were introduced. 
The New York Legislature, convening Jan. 6, 1937, and 
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OVER PASSES, one way highways and sound safety 
engineering as demonstrated above are standards toward 
which the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
through its Conservation Department, aims. It contributes 
funds, engineers and invaluable statistical data to the 
campaign for better highways, safer communities and the 
protection of life and limb. Through motion picture films, 
pamphlets, publicity, speaker’s bureaus, and the enlistment 
of insurance agents in the work, the association has given 
tremendous force and wise direction to the humanitarian 
war against death and destruction from accidents. 


adjourning May 7, enacted 103 statutes affecting insur- 


ance; California passed 50. At the headquarters of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, legal ex- 
perts watch with unceasing care this often treacherous tide 
of legislation. By no means a bombing squad, the advice of 
these experts is regularly sought by conscientious legis- 
lators interested in constructive and truly beneficial insur- 
ance laws. 
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l PROFESSIONAL CLAIM FAKER takes a perfect flop, successfully simu- 
e lates serious injuries, wangles a settlement that costs a casualty company 
(and honest policyholders) a pretty penny. 


CLASSES IN DRIVING in the ele- 
mentary schools, sponsored and fre- 
quently conducted by specialists at- 
tached to the Staff of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
Its work among the automobile 
drivers of tomorrow, carried on na- 
tion-wide, will bear fruit for decades 
to come. Its text-book, “Man and the 
Motor Car” has been distributed by 
the thousands and is a school stand- 
ard. 


Claim department of the Association, 
gunning for dishonest lawyers, crooked SMELLING A RAT—but a rat—the company puts the claim through the 
doctors, fake claimants and ambulance e Association’s Claim Department, where keen-eyed clerks spot the claim 
chasers has carried on investigations in as an act that has played too many circuits. 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Los Angeles, New 
Jersey and elsewhere resulting in 836 
arrests or indictments, 437 convictions 
and prison sentences and disbarment of 
29 attorneys. 


3 THROUGH INDEX BUREAU, 
ein a distant city, the Association 
puts the finger on the racketeer. If 
he’s got his gang with him, like as 
not they'll get ’em all. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
INSURANCE AGENTS 


WILLIAM H. MENN of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the N.A.!.A. 


W. HERBERT STEWART, Chicago, 
awarded Woodworth Memorial Trophy 
in 1937 for his services to the Asso- 


ciation. 


WALTER H. BENNETT, secretary 
and general counsel of the Associa- 
tion, a tireless worker in its cause. 


CHARLES F. LISCOMB of Duluth, Wis., is president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, organization of some 68,000 individual 


licensed fire and casualty insurance producers. 
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BERT E. MITCHNER, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, hit speaker of the 1937 con- 
vention with his talk on Consumers’ 
Coopexatives, a movement against 
which the National Association of In- 
surance Agents has taken a forthright 
stand in the belief that an acceptance 
of its philosophy in this country would 
stifle individual enterprise, end the 


profit system, and destroy the benefits 
and objectives brought about by co- 
yperation of the right sort among en- 
lightened business men. 





R. W. FORSHAY, Anita, Iowa, head 
of the committee which has brought 
forward the problems of rural agents 
to the National Association and has 
achieved such recognition that special 
material has been prepared for the 
assistance of the rural agent in meet- 
ing the problems peculiar to farm un- 
derwriting. Also a new graded dues 
plan enables the rural agent, with 
smaller opportunities in the way of 
income, to enjoy full membership in 
the National Association, partake of 
all its benefits, and render it, in turn, 
a service by his support of principles. 
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W. EUGENE HARRINGTON, MRS. HARRINGTON, PRESIDENT AND 
MRS. LISCOMB. The former is an Atlantan who served as president of the 
Association several years ago. Since that time he has been prominent as a 
member of the Association’s conference committee. It is a practice of this 
Association, when differences arise between the companies and producers, to 
meet in a friendly way with their principals and subject the entire problem to 
conciliation and adjudication. The able men chosen for this work, of whom 
Mr. Harrington is typical, have been notably successful in their undertakings 
with the result that relations between agents and companies, particularly fire 
companies, have reached a high point of amiability and understanding in recent 
Their joint interests prosper as a result. 





years. 


A. H. CASE ON THE RIGHT. Mr. Smith is 


A. J. SMITH ON THE LEFT. 
from New York City, president of a large agency that deals with large as- 
sureds. The color of his business is much different from that written by Mr. 
Case who hails from Marion, Kansas, and covers farmers, small store-keepers 


and the like. Yet they are both outstanding members of the National Asso- 
ciation, sympathetic with each other’s problems, and each will go down the 
line for the other in support of a principle. They typify the benefit in cooper- 
ation and the union in strength which the National Association stands for. 





-) 
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BOULDER DAM: Typical of a government project on which a group of 


companies will write the bonds, and other insurances, at a special rate. 


THE ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


N these two pages are a series 

of pictures symbolic, in a sense, 

of what the National Association 
does for its membership in a prac- 
tical way. In the past the Associa- 
tion has won for its members recog- 
nition of their right to ownership 
of expirations, elimination of bank 
agencies, overhead writers, and 
many other forms of competition 
considered by the agents as unfair. 
During the past year or two the 
foremost problems. of this nature 
facing the agents seem to have been 
what night be termed “New Deal 
Babies.” Government projects, super- 
vised at Washington under the aegis 
of a central head, naturally sought 
insurance from a central source. It 
worked a hardship on the local agent 
who was close to the risk but far 
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from the dispenser of the insurance 
on it. In other instances, where the 
local agent had an opportunity to 
participate, a disproportionate share 
of his commission was sacrificed in 
order to meet the Government’s re- 
quest for a special rate from the 
companies. W. Herbert Stewart, pic- 
tured on a previous page, did yeo- 
man service for the agents by suc- 
cessfully negotiating an agreement 
with the companies whereby the 
agents were permitted to retain a 
larger share of the normal commis- 
sion than at first obtained. In other 
ways the Association, through the 
establishment of a Washington of- 
fice, has enabled local agents to re- 
ceive some recognition for the in- 
surance (particularly surety bonds) 
written on Government projects in 
their locality. 


1937 


A ee 


spi * < 
Ou . faa 


wT Y 







RURAL ELECTRIFICATION. Handled by the 
R.E.A., a government bureau, local agents would 
be excluded from the insurance except for the 
vigilance of their Washington office. 
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A TOUCH OF TOBACCO ROAD. The R.E.A. brings electric THOMAS WATTERS, JR., attorney in charge of 
power to this prehistoric hut. National Board’s Social Security Service Bureau. 


COTTON CAME FIRST. When the CCA, or whatever the N.A.I.A. members, were quick to see the dangers to local 
bureau was that handled the administration of cotton, was insurance agents, and were first to awaken the Association 
formed, Hamilton Arnall and Sidney O. Smith of Georgia, to the possibilities of watchfulness at Washington. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


CLIFF C. JONES, at 
right, president of the 
National Association of 
Casualty and Surety 
Agents, organization of 
large producers, most 
of them general casual- 
ty agents, who partici- 
pate in the White Sul- 
phur meeting each year. 
He is a former presi- 
dent of the N.A.I.A. 


C. A. ABRAHAMSON, 
chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the 
National Association of 
Casualty and Surety 
Agents. 








VIRGINIA GENTLEMEN: Buddies from Richmond who American Association of Insurance General Agents, organi- 
were seen together frequently at conventions this year. zation of fire general agents who supervise territories for 
W. Owen Wilson, retiring president of the National Associa- companies and write the business on a contingent (under- 
tion of Insurance Agents; Louis English, president of the writing) commission. 
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MICHAEL J. CLEARY, president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, who 
spoke before the recent Life Presi- 
dents meeting on insurance invest- 
ments. These funds have not gone 
into promotional or speculative proj- 
ects, he said, “but to finance things 
that are basic and essential to the 
safety, health, prosperity and oppor- 
tunity of the whole people.” 








LIFE CONSERVATION 


infivenza 
Pandem.< 
ioe 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standardized Deathrate per 1,000 
industrial Policyhoiders, Ages !-74 years 





191! 1s 1820 92S 1930 1935 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE, at birth has increased more than 8 years for the 
general population of the United States in the past quarter of a century. There 
are, of course, many notable agencies which have cooperated in the campaign 
to improve standards of health and reduce mortality but of them all, the insti- 
tution of life insurance is acknowledged to be one of the most eminent. Begin- 
ning with their medical examinations upon application, and carrying up 
through their policyholders service bureaus, research, publicity, education and 
financial support, the life insurance companies of the country have performed 
incalculable human service in this field. 


JOHN R. HARDIN, at left, president of the Mutual Benefit Life, related to the 
recent meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, the perform- 
ance of 45 representative companies during the past 7 years, which includes 
three severe years of depression. These companies paid out in cash to living 
policyholders or beneficiaries the sum of $9,405,091,000. 








Rank Cause of Death 

| Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Diarrhea & enteritis 
Diseases of the heart * 
Nephritis 

Congenital formations 
Sdiseases of early infancy 
Cerebral hemorrhage 
Measles, scarlet fever 


i & diphtheri 
we 
Cancer 
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* Excludes diseases of the coronary arteries 
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Charts, courtesy of Metropolitan Life Ins. Co 
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0. SAM CUMMINGS, of Texas, a leader in the movement 
for years, is now president of the Life Underwriters Ass’n. 


Chinb fo 


National Association 
of Life Underwriters 


ETTERING the standards of their profession in 

every possible way is the chiéf aim and ambition 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, or- 
ganization of the men and women in the business who 
are doing the real selling job and who are the per- 
sonification of “Life Insurance in Action.” 

The first stone in the accomplishment of this ideal 
is not left unturned. That is unceasing education. 
It would seem to a constant observer of their annua! 
conventions that the more successful a life under- 
writer is, the keener his appetite for further know- 
ledge of his business. A large part of each program 
is given over to down-to-earth sales discussion and 
each year an increasing proportion of the large mem- 
bership qualifies for the Chartered Life Underwriter 
degree. 

The second stone is somewhat more difficult to turn. 
That is the protection of the business from a horde 
of unqualified or part-time dabblers not competent to 
serve policyholders faithfully and well. No one doubts 
the ability of the N.A.L.U. to ultimately achieve its 
goal in this direction. 

Finally, by its vigilant sponsorship of sound legis- 
lation, the N.A.L.U. assures its membership of the 
opportunity to serve policyholders according to the 
letter and spirit of the Association’s ideals. 


Greater Success ¢ 
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Look ahead. Build for tomor- 
row in this strong, progressive 
company, now in its 4ist year. 
Salable policies, liberal con- 
tracts offer real opportunity for 
steady workers. Write JOHN 
J. MORIARITY, Agency Vice 
President. 
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Association of Life 


Agency Officers 


NGAGED in promoting the efficiency of the system of 

distributing life insurance, the Association of Life 
Agency Officers performs, on the way, an outstanding ser- 
vice to the policyholders of the nation. Efficiency of opera- 
tion means economy. And economy means reduction of the 
cost of life insurance. 

The laboratory of the Association of Life Agency Officers 
is the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. This organ- 
ization, which has access to the offices of its subscribing 
members, is able to make detailed comparisons of methods 
of operation, and by the free exchange of experience and 
data, develop guiding principles and uncover research to 
an extent that no single company could do at a comparable 
expense. 

The Association of Life Agency Officers is the No. 1 
sponsor of one of the most important expressions in the 
way of public relations that is known to the life insurance 
business. “Life Insurance Week,” aided and abetted by the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, crashes in on 
the consciousness of United States citizens each Spring, 
shakes dilatory should-be policyholders out of their lethargy 
and adds millions to the nation’s store of security through JOSEPH C. BEHAN, vice-president of the Massa- 
life insurance. chusetts Mutual, will direct Life Insurance Week. 

















ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


CARL F. STURHAHN, President 


a 


FIRE and MARINE 
REINSURANCE 


and nothing else for 
a third of a century 





HARTFORD, CONN. NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
115 Broad Street 116 John Street 114 Sansome Street 
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ORGANIZATION MANAGERS 





TERENCE CUNNEEN, Insurance 
Dep't, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 





VINCENT P. WHITSITT, Ass'n of 
Life Ins. Presidents 





C. B. ROBBINS 


American Life Convention 
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J. M. HOLCOMBE, JR., Life Ins. 


Sales Research Bureau 


F. ROBERTSON JONES, Int'nal 
Ass'n of C. & S. Underwriters 























Stnce 1933 


| the average cost of building materials and labor 





has increased countrywide approximately 


INSURE on PRESENT | 
DAY VALUES 





FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
Bstablished 1817 


| 
| LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1873 | 


THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1841 HT 








Hl PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE Hi 
Hi COMPANY 


! 
i} | Head Offices, 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 




















Old Line Stock, Fire, Marine and Automobile Insurance 
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E. E. ROBINSON 





ALBERT WHITNEY 


Casualty Conservation Bureau 


Sec'y, National Bureau 








- < . 
CONTRE vINCENDE 
FOUNDED 1696 











Unbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Parioc, France 


United States Branch Statement as of December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 

*United States Government Bonds ....... a ...$ 100,568.00 
*French Government Bonds ................. .. 136,557.00 
*State and Municipal Bonds ................ ie 208,827.00 
EE FR, eg Uo ka Tuk wa kee eoees eae 927 267.00 
i os Ain ese amen ain ea 258,552.00 
*Miscellaneous Bonds ...........-ccceceee: wie 3,750.00 
eg oo 6 ea nee a we ae wrk 54 47.750.00 
Ee Or Se CIES ioc cic le cnewece ccs 8,701.92 
i I oS a a a en rks oath igladere a, pa 20,197.85 
Ge I oc eGidewes non aes snare ees .. 165,412.07 

Total Admitted Assets ............... ” . . .$1,877,582.84 
*Amortized Basis 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums .................. $ 601,461.29 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses ............... a 81,253.65 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ................ 46.475.51 

EE: i cca ce beNabe eke cease eawen emia $ 729,190.45 
Be GN Si ckcccns vadeeunsvsacxcus $200,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities ............... 948,392.39 
Surplus as regards policyholders ...............0.-- 1,148,392.39 

WEE an cca eSWRa NT Cee beet ens bi eaoe a aacrk ees $1.877,582.84 


Sound—Substantial—Conservative 





On the basis of December 31, 1936, Market Quotations for all 
bonds and stocks owned, the total admitted assets would be in- 
creased to $2,024,707.59. 

Securities carried at $309,395.00 in the above statement, are 
deposited as required by law. 





FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG 


United States Managers 
90 John Street, New York 
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WILLIAM LESLIE, Mgr. Nat. 


Bureau Casualty & Sur. Underwriters 





ROGER B. HULL, Nat'l Association 


of Life Underwriters 





HAROLD R. GORDON, Health & 


Accident Underwriters 
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Underwriters Organizations 


NATIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


American Asiatic Undrs.—N. N. Yakoonnikoff, 17 The Bund, Shanghai, 
China, and 80 William St., N. Y. 

Amer. Assn. of Coop. Mut. Ins. Co.—W. B. Linch, Lincoln, Neb. 

Amer. Assn. of Ins. General Agents—Herbert Cobb Stebbins, Sec.-Treas., 
1010 Gas & Elec. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Amer. Bureau of Shipping—John W. Cantillion, 24 Old Slip, N. Y. 

Amer. oe Ins. Assn.—Otto E. Schaefer, 80 Maiden Lane, Room 
1801, Y 

Amer. Institute of Marine Undrs.—Ernest G. Driver, Sec., 99 John S&t., 


Amer. Management Assn.—H. J. Howlett, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Amer. ee Ins. Syndicate—Norman S. Adams, 99 John St., Room 
1509, N. Y. 

Amer. Mut. Alliance—A. V. Gruhn, Gen. Megr., 919 N. Mich. Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Amer. Reciprocal Ins. Assn.—Kansas City, Mo. 

American Reins. Exchange—John A. Greer, White Plains, N. Y. 

Assn. of Average Adjusters of the U. S.—Herman A. Holsten, 62 William 
St., New York. 

Assn. of Marine Undrs. of the U. S.—Ernest G. Driver, Sec., 99 John 
St., New York. 

Assn. of Mill and Elev. Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—Eugene Arms, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago. 

Automobile Claims Assn.—H. C. Cameron, 102 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Business Historical Soc., Inc.—Ralph M. Hower, Baker Library, Soldiers 
Field, Boston, Mass. 

Chamber of Com. of the U. S. A.—D. A. Skinner, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, 

Conference of Special Risk Undrs.—G. Stuart Badeau, Sec.-Treas., c/o 
Northern Assur. Co., 80 John St., New Yerk. 

Cotton Ins. Assn.—E. B. Proctor, Mer., 149 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 

Explosion Conference—W. F. Roembke, Mgr., 116 John St., N. Y. 

Farm Association—Chas. F. Thomas, Sec.-Treas., 175 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Federation of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—A. V. Gruhn, 919 N. Mich. Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fire Cos. Adjustment Bureau, Inc.—W. E. Hill, 116 John St., N. Y. 

Fire Marshals Assn. of N. A.—Percy Bugbee, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Hon. Order of the Blue Goose, International—C. P. Helliwell, 207 East 
Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Inland Marine Und. Assn.—Harold L. Wayne, 99 John St., N. Y. 

Ins. Advertising Conference—Robert E. Brown, Jr., c/o Aetna Surety & 
Casualty Co., 151 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Ins. Economics Society of America—J. F. Romey, 1608 Howard St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ins. Federation of America, Inc.—John T. Hutchinson, 60 John St., N. Y. 

Ins. Institute of America, Inc.—Edward R. Hardy, 80 John St., N. Y. 

i: Underwriters Board—John R. Dumont, Mer., 135 William St., 


Mut. Fire Prev. Bur.—Eugene Arms, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 

Mutual Reins. Bur.—Everett H. Tripp, 405 S. State St., Belvidere, Ill. 

National Auto Theft Bureau—J. R. Moore, 1 Liberty St., % 4 

National Auto Undrs. Assn.—Arnold Hodgkinson, Branch Sec., 216-228 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. (Pac. Coast Branch). 

Nat’l Assn. of Automotive Mut. Ins. Cos.—J. M. Eaton, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

. i, of Credit Men—H. H. Heimann, Exec.-Mgr., 1 Park Ave.. 
N 


National Assn. a Ins. Agents—Walter H. Bennett, Sec.-Counsel, 80 
Maiden Lane, N. 

Mational Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—H. P. Cooper, 2105 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Assn. of Sales Finance Cos.—Milan V. Ayres, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Nat’l Automatic Sprinkler Assn.—F. C. Vogel, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 

National Auto. Undrs. Assn.—-J. Ross Moore, Megr., 1 Liberty St., N. Y. 

National Board of Fire Undrs.—Sumner Ballard, 85 John St., N. Y. 

National Association of Ins. Commissioners—Jess G. Read, Sec.-Treas., 
State Capitol Bldg., Okla. City, Okla. 

Nat’l Inspection Co.—H. B. Chrissinger, Joseph G. Hubbell, Magrs., 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

National Service and Appraisal Co.—Douglas E. O’Kelley, 718 Union 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

National Fire Prot. Assn., Inc.--F. H. Wentworth, 60 Batterymarch St., 


Boston, Mass. 

National Fire Waste Council—T. F. Cunneen, 1615 H St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Negro Ins. Association—C. L. Townes, 214 E. Clay St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oil Insurance Assn.—Geo. H. Bell, Sec.-Treas., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Il. 

Railroad Ins. Assn.—Chas. N. Rambo, Mer., 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Railway Fire Protection Assn.—Paul A. Rissell, 40 Broad St., Boston 

Railway Undrs.—J. L. Vollintine, Mer., 1413 Ins. Exch., 175 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

Rain Insurance Assn.—Walter Rhyon, Sec.-Treas., 90 John St., N. Y. 

Registered Mail Central Bureau—S. Ludlow, Jr., Mgr., 750 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Reinsurance Clearing House—New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Retail Credit Co.—Geo. A. Bland, 90 Fairlee St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Risk Research Institute—John G. Goetz, Man. Director, 50 Church St., 


Me Se 

Selected Reins. Bur.—Glenn E. Whitney, Mer., 87 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
rinkler Leakage Conference—P. M. Brink, 116 John St., N. Y. 
nderwriters Adjusting Co.—B. Auerbach, 166 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, III. 

Underwriters Grain Assn.—Richard Steinbeck, 2060 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Undrs. Laboratories—C. R. Welborn, 207 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc.—Reed M. Chambers, 80 John 


St., N. Y. 
United States Fire Companies Conference—Harry Austin, 80 Maiden 
United States Salvage Assn.., Inc.—Norman S. Adams, 99 John S&t., 


Room 1509, N. Y. 
Water Damage Conference, Chicago—W. G. Keyser, 1501 Broadway, 
N. Y. 
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SECTIONAL FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Association of Southern Fire Ins. Cos.—C. A. Bickerstaff, Equitable 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Association of Mutual Field Men of New England—Albert F. Stevens, 
c/o Holyoke Mut. Fire Ins. Co., 114 Washington St., Salem, Mass. 

Atlantic Inland Assn.—Louis F. Burke, 99 John St., 16th Floor, N. Y. 

Auto Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. Rickards, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Audit Bureau—Miss B. L. Taylor, 222 W. Adams St., Room 900, 
Chicago, Il. 

a Traction and Lighting Bur.—Sumner Rhoades, 111 John S&t., 


Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of Md., Del., and D. C.—Franklin 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 

Eastern Dept. of Fire o.. Adjustment Bur., Inc.—N. B. Bassett, Sec.- 
Treas., 116 John St., N. Y 

Eastern "Tornado Ins. "Assn. —Geo. F. Hayden, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Eastern Undrs. Assn.—H. Belden Sly, 135 William St., Y. 

—- Undrs. Inspection Bureau—H. B. Sly, Mer., 135 William St., 

Factory Ins. Assn.—J. H. Vreeland, 555 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Northwest—Carl E. Ingram, 310 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of the Pacific—H. B. Mariner, 936 Merchants’ Exch. 
Bldg., 465 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

7 om Underwriting Syndicate—Norman S. Adams, 99 John St., 


Logging Underwriting & Insp. Assn.—W. Wrahtz, 216 Pine Street, San 
Francisco. 

Michigan Adjustment Bureau, Inc.—L. B. Tobey, 208 No. Capitol Ave., 
Mutual Bidg., Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri Field Club—C. L. Tindall, 417 Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

New England Advisory Board of the New England Assn. of Ins. Agents 
—Warren S. Shaw, 63 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 

Northwestern Section, International Assn. of Electrica] Inspectors—Fred 
D. Weber, P. O. Box 70, 329 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Coast Adjustment Bureau—D. P. Dodds, 114 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Agents’ Conference Committee—E. Hugh Miller, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Pacific Coast Branch, National Automobile Underwriters’ Conference— 
Arnold Hodgkinson, G. Mgr., 228 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pacific Coast Hail Conference—C. F. Laude, 609 Chronicle Bldg.. Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Registered Mail Central Bureau-—-Samuel Ludlow, Jr., Mer., 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Rocky Mountain Field Club—L. Allen Beck, 621 Gas & Elec. Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—F. Williams, 930 Gas & Elec. Bldg.., 
Denver, Colo. 

Southern Adjustment Bureau—-E. P. Roberts, Treas., 715 Tr. Co. of Ga. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southeastern Hail Confer.—W. P. D. Bush, Dixie Bidg., 125 S. Elm St., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Southern Reinsurance Exchange—-Charles W. Ehlers, 1005 Realty Bldg., 
P. O. Box 945, Savannah, Ga. 

Southern Tornado Ins. Assn.—Henry P. Whitman, 39 Trinity St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Northwest—G. Emory Moore, 460 
Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Spec. Agents Assn. of the Pacific Southwest—W. J. Perry, Portland, Ore. 

Subscribers Actuarial Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Uniform Forms Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, I). 

Western Undrs. Assn.—Chas. F. Thomas, Mer., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Room 1029, Chicago, Tl. 

Western Adjustment & Insp. Co.—Roy A. Sellery, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Tl. 

Western Conference of Special Risk Undrs.—Edw. H. Born, Room 1029, 
Ins. Exch., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Western Auto Undrs. Conference—E. L. Richards, 166 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Tl 

Western Explosion Conf.—P. J. Doyle, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, I! 

Western Factory Ins. Assn.—John C. Harding, Sec.-Treas., 175 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Western Hail and Adjustment Assn.—W. H. Lininger, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—F. C. Schad, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 
A-1155, Ins. Exch. Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Western Loss Associations—W. A. Olsen, A-1625 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 175 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Western Reinsurance Bureau—F. C. Schad, Asst. Mgr., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Western Section, International Assn. of Electrical Inspectors—F. H. 
Moore, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Western Sprinkler Leakage Conference—P. J. Doyle, 222 W. Adams St., 
Box 1089, Chicago, Il. 


750 Main 


STATE AND CITY FIRE UNDERWRITERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 
Alabama 


Alabama Assn. of Ins. Agents—Edward H. Moore, Sec.-Treas., 2028% N 
First Ave., Birmingham, 

Birmingham Assn. of Ins. Agents—Ed. Rosamond, Jr., Birmingham. 

Birmingham Fire and Cas. Ins. Exch.—Frank M. Lynch, 210 No. 21st St., 
Birmingham. 

Dothan Ins. Exchange—L. J. Thomas, Dothan Bank & Trust Co. Bldg., 
201% East Main St., Dothan. 

Huntsville Board of Fire Undrs.—J. D. Thornton, Huntsville. 

Mobile Board of Fire Underwriters—J. F. Bullock, 261 Pollock Bidg.. 
51-57 S. Royal St., Mobile. 

Montgomery Real Estate & Ins. Exch.—Annalu Jones, 811 Shephard 
Blidg., Montgomery. 

Selma Assn. of Fire Ins. Agents—H. A. Vaughan, Du Bost Bldg., Selma. 


ORGANIZATION NUMBER 

















Arizona 
Arizona Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. K. Jones, Sec.-Treas., 9 E. Pennington 
St., Tucson. 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. C, Mitchener, Marianna. 

Fort Smith Board of Fire Undrs.—R. S. Walker, Fort Smith. 

Fort Smith Insurance Exchange—E. Henderson, 25 S. 6th St., Fort Smith. 

Greater Little Rock Insurance Exchange—406 Louisiana Street, Little 
Rock. 

California 

Assn. of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco—J. 
233 Sansome St., San Francisco. 

California Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. C. Colridge, Exec. Sec., 1404 Frank- 
lin St., Oakland. 

Board of Marine Undrs. of San Francisco, Inc.—-J. Waddington, 233 
Sansome St., San Francisco. 

Burlingame-San Mateo Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Albert J. Rapp, 231 2nd Ave., 
San Mateo. 

East Bay Insurance Exchange—Ralph Winkler, Exec. Sec., 427 Central 
Bank Bldg., 14th & Broadway, Oakland. 

Ins. Brokers Exch. of San Francisco—Arthur L. Dahl, 155 Sansome St., 
San Francisco. 

Ins. Credit Clearing Assn. of Los Angeles—M. E. Graham, Mer., 230 
Central Bldg., 108 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

Ins. Exchange of Los Angeles—H. W. Holmes, Mer., 727 
548 S. Spring St., Los Angeles. 

Ins. Exch. of Orange County—E. 
Ana. 

Ins. Federation of California—J. B. 
San Francisco. 

Ins. Institute of Southern Calif.—C. A. Sunderlin, 1025 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

Long Beach Assn. of Ins. Agents—G. 
Long Beach. 

Los Angeles Fire Ins. Adjusters Assn.—A. A. Maloney, Ins. Exch., Los 
Angeles. 

Oakland Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. G. MacBeth, 427 Central Bank Bidg., 
14th & Broadway, Oakland. 
Sacramento Ins. Exch.—Harold 

Bidg., Sacramento. 
San Jose Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Harold Wehner, 24 N. Ist St., San Jose. 
Santa Ana Assn. of Ins. Agents—W. B. Martin, 428 Fruit St., Santa Ana. 
Santa Barbara Ins. Association—Joseph Kern, 2015 Chapala St., Santa 
Barbara. 
Special Agents Assn. of Cent.-North 
St., Room 509, San Francisco. 
Undrs. Fire Patrol of San Fran.—Wm. A. Louis, 340 California St., San 


Francisco, 


Waddington, Sec.-Treas., 


Fidelity Bidg., 


A. Dessery, 418 N. Broadway, Santa 


Levison, Pres., 401 California St., 


C. Colbert, 402 Ins. Exch. Bldg., 


J. Thielen, 1400 California State Life 


Calif H. Houseworth, 201 Sansome 


Canada 

Alberta Ins. Agents Assn.—A. C. Fischer, V.-P., Didsbury. 

All Canada Fire Ins. Federation—W. E. D. Baldwin, Pres., 
St., Montreal. 

Assn. of Canadian Fire Marshals—J. E. 
Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

Assn. of Supts. of Ins. of Prov. of Canada 
ment Bldg., Toronto. 

British Columbia Ins. Underwriters Assn.—John L. Noble, Megr., 1021 
Rogers Bldg., 470 Granville St., Vancouver. B. C. 

‘anadian Auto Undrs. Assn.—J. H. King, 200 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
‘“anadian Undrs. Assn.—-A. Leslie Ham, Mer., 524 Coristine Bidg., 41° 
St. Nicholas St., Montreal. 

‘anadian Hail Undrs. Assn. 

“anadian Institute of Ins., Inc 
nipeg, Man. 

Dominion Fire Prevention Assn.—G. 
Canada. 

Fire Undrs. Investigation and Loss Inf. Bureau of Can. 
Gen. Mgr., 600 Coristine Bldg., Montreal. 

Ins. Brokers Assn. of the Province of Quebec—J. C. D’Auteuil, Rm. 401, 
465 St. John St., Montreal. 

Ins. Institute of Montreal—-C. Landry, 503 Coristine Bidg., Montreal. 

Ins. Inst. of Toronto—William H. Burgess, 41 Glenrose Ave., 65 Adelaide 
St., East, Toronto, Ontario. 

Ins. Inst. of Winniperg—Geo. E. Budden, 1100 Paris Bidg., Portage Ave.. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Ontario Fire and Cas. Ins. Agents’ Assn. 
St.. West, Toronto, Ont. 

Ottawa Fire & Casualty Ins. Agents Assn.—A. A. Crawley, 119 Black- 
burn Bldg., 85 Sparks St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Undrs. Assn.—Col. H. F. Adams, Halifax, N. 5S. 

Toronto Insurance Conference—Wm. Riley. Toronto. 

Vancouver Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Geo. L. Schetky, 626 West Pender St.. 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Victoria District Fire Ins. Agents’ Assn.—Francis F. Fatt, 622 Sayward 


465 St. John 
Ritchie, Sec.-Treas., Parliament 


Hartley D. McNairn, Parlia- 


~~ 


~ 


Thos. E. D. Boys, P. O. Box 205, Win- 


~ 


D. Finlayson, Hon. Sec’y, Ottawa, 


Harry Rethoret 


Chas. Priestman, 180 Adelaide 


Bidg., 1207 Douglas St.. Victoria, B. C. 

Western Canada Ins. Agents’ Assn.—E. J. H. Lanham, Lanigan, 
Sask., Man. 

Colorado 

Colorado Assn. of Ins. Agents—Frank England, Jr., 1010-16th St 
Denver. 

Colorado Springs Ins. Board—O. D. Dodge, 24 E. Kiawa St., Colorado 
Springs. 


Hubert P. Wolfe, 504 Mack Bide., Denver. 
Thomas F. Azpell, 212 Chamber of 


Denver Assn. of Ins. Agents 
Insurance Federation of Colorado 
Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Mountain Field Club—S. B. McAllister, 930 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wm. A. Wintter, 991 Broad St.., 
Bridgeport. 

Conn. Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. 
Court St., New Haven. 

Hartford Board of Fire Undrs.—Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., 125 Trumbull St., 
Hartford. 

Insurance Board of Greenwich—Thomas J. Glines, Maher Bldg., Room 5, 
sreenwich. 

Ins. Inst. of Hartford, Inc.—Paul R. Laurenson, c’o Hartford Acc. & 


Indem. Co., 690 Asylum St., Hartford. 


Randolph Belcher, Sec.-Treas.. 153 


Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Jennie L. Doyle, New London. 
Middletown Board of Undrs.—A. Leslie Boughton, 264 Main St., 
Middletown. 
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New Britain Board of Insurance Underwriters—George R. Smithwick, 
300 Main St. 

New Haven Assn. of Ins. 149 Court St., 
New Haven. 
New London and Suburban Assn. 
Crocker House, New London. 
Norwalk Board of Fire Undrs.—John H. Leonard, 47 Wall St., Norwalk. 
Security Ins. Club—Donald E. Blakeslee, 175 Whitney Ave., New Haven. 
Stamford Insurance Board—Gustavus Anderson, 100 Grove St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Undrs. Assn, of Norwich—Ebenezer Learned, 28 Shetucket St., Norwich. 

Wallingford Building & Loan Assn., Inc.—D. W. Lanouette, 8 Center 
St., Wallingford. 

Waterbury Board of Fire Undrs.—S. W. Chapman, 32 Wildwood Ave., 
Waterbury. 

Willimantic and Suburban Insurance Agents—Miss Jane Ashton, 751 
Main St.,; Willimantic. 

Winsted Board of Ins. Underwriters—Lloyd W. Whitney, c/o Clark & 
Vaill, 72 Main St., Winsted. 


Agents—Leonard W. Fish, 


of Ins. Agents—Harry Frischman, 


Delaware 
Delaware Assn. of Ins. Agents—Albert Bird, Sec.-Treas., Du Pont Bldg., 
Wilmington. 


District of Columbia 
Ins. Club of Wash.—Howard Eales, 815 Union Trust Bldg., Washington. 


Florida 

Florida Field Conference-—F. W. Holly, 
Bidg., Jacksonville. 

Florida Insurance Agents’ Assn.—A. C. Eifler, 321 
Jacksonville. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla., Insurers Assn.—L. E. Merriam, Fort Lauderdale. 

Fort Pierce Board of Fire Undrs.—W. E. Vassar, Fort Pierce. 

Insurance Federation of Florida—W. Malcolm McCory, 56 West Bay 
St., Jacksonville. 

Jacksonville Insurers Assn.—Raymond E. Winstead, 239 W. Adams S&t., 
Jacksonville. 

Local Board of Undrs.—Chas. F. Rock, Fort Pierce. 

Orlando Insuror’s Assn.—Wayne A. Cooper, P. O. Box 
Orange Ave., Orlando. 

Pensacola Local Board of Fire and Casualty 
c/o Watson Agency, Inc., Pensacola. 

Tampa Insurers Exchange—L. A. Roos, 301 Wallace S. Bidg., Tampa. 


Exec. Sec., 712 Barnett Bank 
Hildebrandt Bldg., 


1646, 49 N. 


Agents—S. A. Leonard, 


Georgia 
Atlanta Assn. of Ins. Agents—Irwin Wootton, 10 Pryor St., Atlanta. 
Atlanta Board of Fire Undrs.—E. O. Johnson, Atlanta Trust Bldg., 
Atlanta. 

Augusta Board of Undrs.—A. H. Howell, Masonic Bldg., Augusta. 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Savannah—Louise Loadholt, 16 E. Bryan St., 
Savannah. 
Columbus Ins. 


M. Woolfolk, Columbus. 


Savannah. 
Irwin Wootton, Sec.-Treas., 


Exchange—Chas. 

Georgia Assn. of Fire Undrs. 

Georgia Assn. of Ins. Agents 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Georgia Fieldmen’s Conference—Miss Julia Miller, 417 Trust Co. of Ga. 
Bidg., Atlanta. 

Insurance Federation of Georgia—Fair Dodd, Atlanta. 

Ins. Library Assn. of Atlanta—John M. Harrison, c/o Royal Ins. Co., 
Ltd., 1250 Hurt Bldg., Edgewood Ave., Atlanta. 

Macon Ins. Assn., Inc.—Frank W. Colquitt, Box 136, 470 Cherry St., 
Macon. 

Valdosta Local Board—P. H. 


10 Pryor 


Brooks, Valdosta. 


Hawaii 
Board of Fire Undrs. of Hawaii—Bernard Froiseth, 320 Dillingham, 
Transportation Bidg., Honolulu. 


Idaho 


Idaho Assn. of Ins. Agents—Don Rogers, Sec.-Treas., Wallace. 
Insurance Federation of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Yates Bidg., Boise. 


Illinois 
Assn. of Fire Ins. Examiners of Chicago—M. H. Cravens, 844 Rush St., 
Chicago. 
Auto Protective & Inf. Bureau—Paul Fry, 209 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


Chicago Board of Undrs. of Chicago—A. M. Blumenthal, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Room 2158, Chicago. 

Cook County Field Cluab—Edwin F. Fromm, 175 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 

Cook County Loss Adjustment Bur.—Clarke J. Munn, 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Farm Undrs. Assn.—Edw. H. Born, 1029 Ins. Exchange, 175 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

Galesburg Local Board of Fire Undrs.—Wm. L. Boutelle, 80 So. Cherry 
St., Galesburg. 

Ill. Assn. of Ins. Agents—S. E. Moisant, Sec.-Treas., 164 N. Schuyler 
Ave., Kankakee. 

Illinois Assn. Mut. Fire & Windstorm Ins. Cos.—Chas. Holz, 302 5. 
Locust, Onarga, Il. 

Illinois Field Club of the Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—Richard R. Mit- 


telbusher, c/o Security Fire Ins. Co., 217 West Fourth St., Daven- 
port, Ia. 
ll. Fire Undrs. Assn.—Miss E. E. Edwards, 864 Ins. Exch., 175 W. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Til. State Fire Prev. Assn.—C. G. Wonn, 2168 Ins. Exchange, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Ins. Brokers Assn. of IIL, Chassels, Room 510, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Insurance Federation of Illinois—Mrs. Lillian L. Herring, Room 816, 
Ins. Exch. Bidg., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Underwriters Clearing House—P. N. Cutler, Mgr., 175 W. Jackson Bivd.. 
Chicago. 


Inc.— Angus 


Indiana 
Fort Wayne Insurance Board—Clem J. Mettler, 231 E. Berry St., Fort 
Wayne. 
Indiana Assn. of Ins. Agents—J. W. Stickney, 316 American Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Indianapolis. 
Indiana Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau, Inc.—D. R. Stephens, Sec.- 
Treas. 701 Union Title Bldg., Indianapolis. 
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Cooper, 834 Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis 
H. L. Nowlin, 946 Ill. Bidg., Indianapolis. 
J. W. Stickney, 316 Amer. Natl. Bank 


Ind. Fire Undrs. Assn.—E. 5S. 

Indiana Mut. Ins. Cos. Union 

Indianapolis Ins. Agents Assn. 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Indiana State Fire Prev. Assn.—John D. Pearson, Pres. & Acting Sec.- 
Treas., 1516 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis. 

Ins. Federation of Ind.—Jos. G. Wood, 301 Circle Tower, Indianapolis. 

New Albany Board of Underwriters—-Harry L. Weber, 145 E. Spring 
St., New Albany. 


lewa 

Conser. and Fire Prevention Assn. of lowa—Kraft Bldg., Des Moines 

Davenport Fire Ins. Assn.—Earl F. Karwath, c/o Steffen & Karwath, 
Inc., 307 Ripley St., Kahl Bildg., Davenport. 

Des Moines Undrs. Assn.—Ivan H. Anton, 212 Walnut Bldg., Des Moines 

Dubuque Board of Undrs D. C. Chamberlain, Sec.-Treas., 1592 Locust 
St., Dubuque. 

Farmers Mut. 
Grinnell 

Ins. Federativn of lowa-——C. O. F'int 
Des Moines. 

Iowa Assn. of Ins. 
Shenandoah. 

lowa Assn. of Mut. Ins. Assns.—Harry L. Gross, Sec. & 
Hubbell Bidg., 9th & Walnut Sts., Des Moines. 

lowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn.—-H. F. Gross, 506 
9th & Walnut Sts., Des Moines 


Reinsurance Assn John Evans, 814% Fourth Ave 


Sec.-Treas., 409 Valley Bank Bldg 


Agents John S. Cutter, Sec.-Treas., Glynn Bldg 


Treas., 50 


Hubbell Bldg., 


lowa State Fire Prevention Asen. 
Des Moines. 

lowa Fire Undrs. Field Club—J. A. Duffy, 500 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines. 

Sioux City Fire & Cas. Undrs. Assn.—Wm. F Grondy, Jr., Badgerow 
Bidg., Sioux City. 


Henry J. Lussem, 2415 Kenway Drive, 


Kansas 

Bureau Field Club of Western Ins. Bureau 
Res. Life Bldg., Topeka. 

Kansas Assn. of Ins. Agents—Wade Patton, Sec.-Treas., 15 East 2nd St.. 
Hutchinson. 

Kansas Field Club of Western Ins. Bur., Inc.—J. Y. 
Nat. Reserve Bldg., 1000 Kansas Ave., Topeka. 

Kansas State Assn. of Mut, Ins. Cos.—H. J. Ferguson, Sec.-Treas., P. O 
Box 543, McPherson. 

Kansas State Fire Prev. Assn.—Jack S. Jensen, 109 East 7th St., Topeka. 

Local Assn. of Ins. Agents—-Miss Rosa Robinson, 701 N. H St., Ins 
Bidg., Lawrence. 

Sunflower Puddle of Kansas Pond of 
Ellis Singleton Bldg., Wichita. 

lopeka Board of Fire and Cas. Undrs. 
St.. Topeka. 

Wichita Insurors 


J. ¥. Dickerson, 707 Nat: 


Dickerson, 703 


Blue Goose—W. B. Mills, 701 


Webb Woodward, 633 Jackson 
Henry V. Schott, 204 N. Broadway, Wichita 


Kentucky 
Ky. Assn. of Ins 
Louisville. 


Agents—Peyton B. Bethel, Se -Treas., 469 Stark Bidg 


Kentucky State Fire Prev. Assn.—E. A. Par 
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sons, Sec.-Treas., Martin-Brown Bldg., Louis 
ville, 

Kentucky Fire Undrs. Assn.—P. C 
Starks Bldg., Louisville. 

Kentucky and Tennessee Field Club—G. R. 
Snyder, Sec.-Treas., Mount Sterling, Ky 

Lexington Board of Fire Undrs.—A. G. Powell, 
1102 First Natl. Bank Bldg., Lexington. 


Grider, 518 


Louisville Board of Fire Undrs. -Peyton B 

_ Bethel, 469 Stark Bldg., Louisville. 

The Tobacco Hail Adjustment Bur.—Owen S 
Lee, Mgr., 512 Security Trust Bldg., Lex- 
ington. 

Louisiana 
Board of Undrs. of New Orleans—John J. Fen- 


erty, 308 Camp Street, New Orleans. 

The Fieldman—E. A. Chavanne, V. P., 812 
Com’! Bank Bldg., New Orleans. 

Insurance Commission of La.—Col. R. P. Woods, 
Chairman, New Orleans. 

Lake Charles Ins. Exch.—Miss G. Reid, Box 782 
Biller Bldg., Lake Charles. 

Louisiana Assn. of Ins. Agents—Carroll S 
Mayer, Sec.-Treas., Florida St., Baton Rouge 

Louisiana Ins. Society, Inc.—Carroll S. Mayer 
209 Florida St., Baton Rouge. 


New Orleans Ins. Exchange—Linden F. Braud, 
830 Union St.. New Orleans. 
Maine 
Cumberland County Board of Fire Undrs 


Leon W. Helson, 38 Exchange St., Portland 
Ins. Federation of Maine—Leon W. Helson, 38 
Exchange St., Portland. 
Maine Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—A. L. T 
Cummings, 405 Congress St., Portland. 
Maine Assn. of Ins. Agents—Ralph L. Young 
Sec.-Treas., 417 Congress St., Rumford. 


Maryland 


Insurance Federation of Md.—-R. H. Thompson 
Chrn., 1 East Eager St., Baltimore. 

Ins. Soc. of Baltimore—J. Carroll 
Garret Bldg., Redwood & South Sts., 
more. 

Maryland Assn. of Ins. Agents—Shirley Kilmer 
408 Baltimore Life Bldg., Charles & Saratoga 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Murphy. 
Balti- 


Massachusetts 
Assn. of Mut. Field Men—Albert F. Stevens, c/o 


Holyoke Mutual Ins. Co., 39 Norman S&t., 
Salem. 

Boston Insurance Clearing House Assn.—Benj 
W. Pepper, 40 Broad St., c/o Dewick & 
Flanders, Inc., Boston. 

Brockton Fire Undrs. Assn.—Allen E. Fisher 


142 Main St., Brockton. 
Cambridge Board of Fire Undrs. 
689 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Clerks’ Assn. of Spfd. F. & M. Ins. Co 

Myrtle Gray, 195 State St., Springfield. 

Fall River Board of Undrs., Inc.—George FE 
Kay, c/o John F. Stafford & Co., 88 Pleasant 
St., Fall River. 

Ins. Federation of Mass.—(Miss) 
Blackbeurn, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 

Ins. Library Assn. of Boston—D. N. Handy, 40 
Broad St., Boston. 

Insurance Society of Mass. 
40 Broad St., Boston. 

Lowell Board of Undrs. 
St., Lowell. 

Lynn Board of Undrs.—L. U. Fuller, 23 Central 
Ave., Room 305, Lynn. 
Mass. Assn. of Ins. Agents 
Washington St., Salem. 
New Bedford Board of Fire Undrs.—Milton E. 

Borden, P. O. Box 746, New Bedford. 


W. E. Cherry 


Mary A 


Fred J. 


Devereux, 


J. F. Kane, 174 Centra! 


Fred A. Norton, 70 


1887 
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Springfield Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs.—Fred M. Campbell, 44 
Vernon St., Springfield. ; 
Worcester Board of Undrs.—Donald D. McPherson, 311 Main St., 
Worcester. 
Michigan 
Detroit Assn. of Ins. Agents—T. J. Hennes, 2489 Natl. Bk. Bidg., Detroit. 
Flint Assn. of Ins. Agents—Howard Handley, 1006 Union Ind. Bidg., 
Flint. 

Grand Rapids Fire and Cas. Undrs. Assn.—C. S. Marshman, 853 Geneva 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids. ; 
Ins. Federation of Mich.—T. J. Hennes, 2489 Natl. Bk. Bldg., Detroit. 
Lansing Assn. of Ins. Agents--Roscoe A. Mosher, Sec.-Treas., 603 

Capitol Savings & Loan Bldg., Lansing. 
Mich. Assn. of Ins. Agents—Geo. Brown, Exec. Secy., 403 Ford Bldg., 
Detroit. 
Michigan Audit Bureau—H. L. Bogue, Supt., 3927 Barlum Tower, Detroit. 
Muskegon Assn. of Ins. Agents—C. E. Cook, 1034 Getty St., Muskegon. 
Michigan Fire Undrs. Assn.—Arthur E. Holt, 1223 Lafayette Bidg.. 


Detroit. 
State Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos. of Mich.—L. P. Dendel, P. O. Box 60, 208 


N. Capitol, Lansing. 
Minnesota 
Duluth Undrs. Assn.—Geo. W. Detert, Exec. Secy., 4 W. Second St., 


Duluth. 

Insurance Exchange of St. Paul—H. S. Matteson, 612 Guardian Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

Ins. Federation of Minn.—Clyde B. Helm, 501 N. Y. Life Bldg., Min- 
neapolis. 


Ins. Club of Minneapolis—W. W. Vocht, 501 N. Y. Life Bldg., 5th 
& 2nd Ave., So., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis Fire Insurance PatrolF. H. Barney, 207 East Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis Undrs. Assn.—P. H. Ware, Mgr., 306 Foshay Tower, Min- 
neapolis. 

Minnesota Undrs. Assn.--W. P. Canterbury, 843-45 Plymouth Bldg., 
6th St. & Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. 

Minn. Assn. of Ins. Agents—R. M. Thompson, Exec. Sec., 923 Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Minn. Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—Miss A. J. Dahistrom, 22 E. 15th St., 
Minneapolis. 

Minn. State Fire Prev. Assn.—W. P. Canterbury, 1126 Plymouth Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Northwestern Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—S. T. Sager, 809 Andrus Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

State Assn. of Farmers Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. E. Anderson, Cottonwood. 

St. Paul Board of Fire Ins. Undrs..-Henry Martin, 134 E. 9th St., 
St. Paul. 

Mississippi 

Miss. Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc.—Wirt A. Yerger, Box 727, 313 Lamar 
Life Bldg., Jackson. 

Mississippi Coast Undrs. Assn.—-Miss Laura E. Rankin, Box 525, Room 
20 Barrett Bidg., 14th St., Gulfport. 

Yazoo Delta Local Agents Assn.—R. H. Lake, 109 S. Poplar St., 
Greenville. 


66 
ie relations of the United States 
and Canada have often been cited as an 
example to the rest of the world, but we 
are fortunate in having certain great 


advantages in promoting understanding 


and good faith which are not present 
elsewhere. Our free institutions may be 
traced back to a common source. We 
share a common heritage .. . Let us 
cultivate our understanding ever more 
and more. Let us not overlook any op- 
portunity of doing business together, of 


Missouri 

Associated Fire Ins. Agts. & Brokers of St. Louis—C. C. Lang, Room 
100, Wainwright Bldg., 105 N. 7th St., St. Louis. 

Auto. Undrs. Club of Kan. and Mo.—Pauline Jones Armour, Mer., 604 
Sharp Bldg., Kansas City. 

Brookfield Fire & Casualty Ins. Assn.—M. Long, Brookfield. 

Fire Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—-W. D. Hemenway, Jr., 214 N. 4th St., 
Room 313, Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 

Ins. Agents Assn. of Kansas City—Merrill K. Dubach, 709 Ridge Arcade 
Bidg., 916 Walnut St., Kansas City. 

Kansas City Brokers and Undrs. Assn.—Kansas City. 

Missouri Assn. of Ins. Agents—John F. Barclay, Sec.-Treas., Mexico. 

Missouri Ins. Council—Joseph J. McGee, 6th Floor, Fidelity Bidg., 911 
Walnut St., St. Louis. 

Missouri State Fire Prev. Assn.—Tilford G. Webster, 118-20 N. 4th St., 
St. Louis. 

Springfield Fire Undrs. Assn.—L. C. Hubbell, 510 Landers Bidg., 
Springfield. 

State Farmer’s County Mut. Fire Ins. Cos. of Mo.—H. L. Shirley, 
Bunceton. 

St. Joseph Fire Prevention Bureau—St. Joseph. 

St. —_ Fire Prevention Bureau—-A. H. Schwarz, 705 Pierce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 

St. Louis Insurance Agents Coop. Society—John J. O’Toole, 220 Pierce 
Bldg., 112 N. 4th St., St. Louis. 

Undrs. Salvage Corps. of St. Louis—John J. O’Toole, 1330 Pierce 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


Montana 
Montana State Assn. of Ins. Agents—F. C. Krieg, Sec.-Treas., Bux 
1084, Billings. 
Nebraska 


Assn. of Omaha Ins. Cos.—P. K. Walsh, 314 So. 19th St., Omaha. 

Insurance Federation of Nebraska—Forrest N. Croxson, Sec.-Treas., 
545 Omaha Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha. 

Nebraska Assn. of Insurance Agents—Thomas A. Bryan, 1027 Redick 
Tower, 15th & Harney Sts., Omaha. 

Nebraska Farmers Mut. Reinsurance Assn.—H. J. Woodworth, Fremont. 

Omaha Assn. of Ins. Agents—Sewall P. Smith, 216 Ins. Bldg., 17th & 
Farnam Sts., Omaha. 

Omaha Fire Insurance Agents Exchange—Arthur A. Westergard, 330 
City Natl. Bank Bldg., Omaha. 


Nevada 
Nevada Assn. of Ins. Agents--Harry Upson, Sec.-Treas., Reno. 


New Hampshire 
New Hampshire Assn. of Ins. Agents—Stewart Nelson, 60 North Main 
St.. Concord. 
Profile Club—Mrs. Francoise Bourcier, c/o New Hhampshire Fire Ins. 
Co., 156 Hanover St., Manchester. 
Manchester Fire & Cas. Assn.—Rudolph Keller, 875 Elm St., Man- 
chester. 


fraternizing socially and of making 
things easy for each other in our mu- 
tual relations of every kind. Finally, 
let us contribute our part toward the 
creation of world understanding, faith 
and confidence by applying those prin- 
ciples which have been so successful in 
our relations one with another.” 


The Hon. Chas. A. Dunning, Minister of Fi- 
nance, Dominion of Canada, in a speech given 
before the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, December, 1937. 


The Sun Life of Canada is proud of its 40 years of service in the United States through 


the medium of the world’s greatest co-operative movement—Life Insurance. To 
«| United States citizens—employees of the Company, policyholders and the public—the > 
Sun Life of Canada expresses the hope that the year 1938 will be one of continued peace 


and good will. 
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New Jersey 


Atlantic City Assn. of Ins. Agents—Alvin H. Morris, 62 So. S. Car. Ave., 
Atlantic City. 

Bergen County Assn. of Ins. Agents—Jules J. Cheron, Sec.-Treas., Natl. 
Bank Bidg., Central Blvd. & Broad Ave., Palisades Park. 

Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs.—Frank L. Foote, Elizabeth. 

Burlington County Association of Ins. Agents—Arthur N. Cutler, 201 
E. Main St., Maple Shade, N. J. 

Camden County Undrs. Assn., Inc.—Harry Berger, Camden. 

Essex County Board of Undrs.-George E. Jamison, 62 Washington St., 
Bloom field. 


Ins. Agents Assn. of Paterson—Geo. Clair, Paterson. 


15 Hamilton St., 


Insurance Club of Elizabeth, N. J.—Albert A. Olson, 206 Broad St., 
Elizabeth. 

Middlesex County Undrs. Assn.—Theodore S. Brown, 214 Smith St., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 

New Jersey Assn. of Ins. Agents—-William F. O’Brien, Sec.-Treas., 
National Bank Bidg., Passaic. 

New Jersey Assn. of Undrs.—-William F. O’Brien, 307 National Bank 


Bidg., Passaic. 
New Jersey Society of Insurance 
Schedule Rating Office of N. J., 
New Jersey Special Agents Assn.—G. 


J. E. T. McClellan, Sec.-Treas., c/o 
31 Clinton St., Newark. 
H. Buckingham, 31 Clinton St., 


Newark. 

N. J. State Assn. of Mut. Fire Ins. Cos.—E. J. Ballinger, City Center 
Bidg., cor. Hanover & Broad Sts., Trenton. 

Newark Ins. and Banking Athletic League, Inc.—Henry A. Winkler, 744 
Broad St., Newark. 

Perth Amboy Assn. of Ins. Agents—William H. Fraser, 214 Smith St., 
Perth Amboy. 

Plainfield Assn. of Ins. Agents—Leslie Slocum, 201 East Fifth St., Plain- 


field. 
Undrs. Assn. of Hudson County—-James Ransom, 578 Summit Avenue, 
Jersey City. 
Underwriters’ Protective Assn. 


St., Newark. 


Frederick W. Doremus, 227 Washington 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Ins. Agents Assn.—Mrs. Nan Kauffman, 208 Bullard St 
Silver City. 
New York 
Albany Board of Undrs.—Alexander J. Young, 80-82 State St., Albany. 


Albany Field Club—J. A. Temple, 90 State St., Albany. 

Automobile Undrs. Club of New York—L. C. Gifford, Sec.-Treas., 59 
Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Binghamton Fire and Casualty Ins. Club 
Binghamton. 

Board of Fire Undrs. of the City of Yonkers—B. E. 
ton Ave., Yonkers. 

Board of Undrs. of New York—Ernest G. Driver, 99 John St., N. Y. 

Brooklyn Fire Agents Assn., Inc.-August B. Sohl, 188 Montague St., 


Percy S. Brooks, 66 Court St.. 


Sullard, 45 Warbur- 


Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn Ins. Brokers Assn.—Fred’k H. Schriefer, 160 Montague St., 
Brooklyn. 


Cohoes Local Board of Fire Undrs.—W. K. Mitchell, Cohoes. 

Coop. Fire Undrs. Assn. of New York State—Frank P. 
Columbia Place, Albany. 

Brownsville and East N. Y. Ins. Brokers Assn.—Louis Silver, Brooklyn. 

Drue and Chemical Club of N. Y.—E. J. Sisley, 85 John St., N. Y. 


Tucker, 1-2 


Dutchess County Assn. of Loca] Agents—F. L. Gardner, Jr., 39 Market 
St.. Poughkeepsie. 
Emnlovees Aserciation of Glens Falls Group—E. Muriel Kelley, 191 


Glen Street, Glens Falls. 

Fire Insurance Examiners Assn.—E. Wright, c/o Century Ins. Co., 111 
John St., New York. 

Fire Undrs. of Rochester, N. Y.—E. M. Sparlin, Rochester. 

General Brokers Assn. of the Metropolitan District. Inc.—Leonard Jacobs, 
110 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Hornell Local Board of Undrs.—W. 

Improved Risk Mutuals—Fred A. Rye. Gen. Mer.. 

Inland Marine Syndicate, Inc.-R. A. Fulton, Pres., 
York. 

Insurance Accountants Assn.—FE. G. 

Ins. Agents Club of Schenectady—Jacob H. Friedman, 
Schenectady. 


M. Dunning, Hornell. 
75 Fulton St., N. Y. 
99 John St., New 


Crapser, 95 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
527-29 State St., 


— Agents Club of Utica—Gilbert E. Ferris, 219 Genesee St., 

tica. 

Insurance Agents Assn. of Gloversville, N. Y.—H. A. Carbonelli, 10 N. 
Main St.. Gloversville. 

Insurance Brokers Assn. of N. Y., Inc.—Berthold M. Harris, Exec. Sec.., 
90 John St.. N. Y. 

Ins. Clerks’ Mut. Benefit Assn. of the City of New York—Harry H. 


Clutia, 83 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Insurance Exchange of Watertown—E. 
Blidg.. Watertown. 

Insurance Federation of State of N. Y.—Leonard L. Saunders, Room 910, 
Home Savings Bank Bide., 11 North Pearl St.. Albany. 

“= < ames Society of N. Y., Inc.—Edward R. Hardy, 100 Wm. St.., 


Insurance Square Club of .N. Y., Inc.—J. S. Russell, 10 Gold St., N. Y. 

Jefferson County Patrons’ Fire Relief Association—E. W. Vary, 27 
Elks Bidg., Arcade St., Watertown. 

Knights of the Round Table—Car!l E. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lockport Board of Fire & Casualty 


Orchard St., Lockport. 
Newburgh Association of Ins. Agents—Le Grand W. Pellett, 47 Grand 
a. ee 


St., Newburgh. 
-Herman H. Kraemer, 80 Maiden Lane, 


T. McLaughlin, Jr., 19 Flower 


Ingram, 310 S. 


Undrs.—Dennis M. Walker, 15 


New York Board of Fire Undrs.—-E. C. Niver, 85 John St., 
“~ Ex-Fieldmen’s Society- 


N. Y. State Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—J. W. Rose, Sec.-Treas., 1131 
Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo. 

N. Y. State Assn. of Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insurance Agents— 
S. W. Ross, 1323 Lincoln Alliance Bk. Bldg., 183 Main St., Rochester. 

Niagara Falls Insuring Agents Club, Inc.—J. W. Jenny, 205 Gluck Bldg., 
Niagara Falls. 

Orange Co. of N. Y. Assn. of Local Ins. Agents—W. 
North St., Box 265, Middletown, N. Y. 

Port Jervis Assn. of Undr. and Realtors—John L. 
715, Holden Bidg., Port Jervis. 


Ogden Sayer, 26 


Coniton, P. O. Box 
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Queens Co. Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—John J. Droesch, 146-07 
Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
Rochester Underwriters Board—-Louvis Hawes, 405 Commerce Bldg., 


Rochester. 
Suburban N. Y. Field Club—Joseph S. Durkee, 134 Montague St., 
Suffolk County Assn. of Local Agents—U. P. Arthur, Huntington. 
Syracuse Field Club—C. W. Inglehart, Hills Bldg., Syracuse. 
Syracuse Undrs. Exch., Inc.—W. Graham, 935 Onondaga County 
Savings Bk. Bidg., 101 S. Salina St., Syracuse. 
Undrs. Assn. of City of Auburn—J. W. Hart, Auburn. 
Underwriters Salvage Co. of N. Y.—E. A. Zittel, 121 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 
Waverly Board of Underwriters—Edson A. Tilton, 316 Broad St., Waverly. 


N. Y 


Western New York Field Club—Guy S. Luther, 25 Exchange St 
Rochester. 

Westchester Co. Assn. of Local Agents, Inc.—William A. Kleine, Bronx- 
ville. 


White Plains Federal Sav. & Loan Assn.—Richard A. Greer, Old We! 


Road, 1 Depot Plaza, White Plains. 


North Carolina 


Charlotte Ins. Exch., Inc.—Ernest F. Young, c/o Davis & Young, Inc. 
110 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. 

Greensboro Ins. Exch., Inc.—Chas. 
Bldg., Greensboro. 

Ins. Federation of North Carolina—James Doyle, Raleigh. 

Wilmington Local Board of Undrs., Inc.—S. C. Pulliam, P. O. Box 1223, 
706 Murchison Bldg., Wilmington. 


C. Wimbish, 922-930 Security Bank 


N. C. Assn, of Ins. Agents, Inc.—Charles C. Harris, P. O. Box 177, 142 
S. Main St., Rocky Mount. 
North Dakota 
Conservation and Fire Prev. Assn. of N. D.—M. G. Hagen, Fargo. 


Insurance Agents Assn. of Fargo—John Oliver, Box 84, 609 N. P. Ave., 


Fargo. 
Insurance Federation of North Dakota 
Devils Lake. 


-O. J. Trimble, G. N. Hotel Bldg., 


North Dakota Assn. of Ins. Agents——-Claire Simpson, Sec.-Treas., Farg 
Ins. Agency, Fargo. 
N. D. Fire Undrs. pa ye E. Zell, Sec.-Treas., Fargo. 


N. D. Fire Prev. Assn.—W. F. Halverson, 710 Black Blidg., Fargo. 


Ohio 
Assn. of Ins. Undrs. of Columbus—R. Knepper, Columbus. 
Cincinnati Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. F. Schweer, 1509 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Dayton Fire Ins. Exch.—G. H. Kramer, 806 Union Trust Bldg., Dayton. 
Farmer (Ohio) Mut. Fire Prot. Assn.—-F. Richardson, Farmer. 
Federation of Mut. Ins. Associations of Ohio—A. F. Little, 120 N 


High St., Covington. 

Insurance and Surety Clearing Assn. of Cleveland-—S. J. Horton, Room 
811-241 Euclid Bldg., 241 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Fire Prev. Assn. of Ohio--D. E. Tanner, 2450 A. I. U. Bidg., 50 W 
Broad St., Columbus. 

Ins. Federation of Ohio—H. Trantham, 930 Huntington Bank Bldg 
Columbus. 

Insurance Board of Cleveland—S. J. Horton, Room 811-241 Euclid 
Bidg., Cleveland. 

Insurance Society of Cleveland—Ellis Ryan, 929 Natl. City Bk. Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


Ins. Soc. of Columbus—R. M. Knepper, 44 E. Broad St., Columbus. 

Lorain County Ins. Assn.—Custer Snyder. 356 Broadway. Lorain 

Ohio Assn. of Fire Undrs.—W. C. Howe, Sec.-Treas., 414 Hartman Bldg., 
Columbus. 

Ohio Assn. of Insurance Agents, Inc. 
8 East Long St., Columbus 


John A. Lloyd, 435 Atlas Bldg., 


Ohio Fire Undrs. Assn.—H. R. Underwood, 2450 A. I. U. Bldg., 50 W 
Broad St., Columbus. 

Ohio Mut. Ins. Cos. Assn.—Geo. M. Gray, 533 Cambridge St., Coshocton. 

Ohio Mutual Ins. Federation—-A. F. Little, High St., Covington. 


N. W. Reed, 772 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo 


Toledo Assn. of Ins. Agents 
G. E. McNab, Jr., 615 Dollar 


Youngstown Assn. of Insurance Agents 
Bk. Bldg., Youngstown. 
Oklahoma 


Undrs. of Okla. City—Leland Booth, 18 N 


Associated Fire & Casualty 
Robinson, Okla. City. 


Bartlesville Insurors Exchange. Inc J. J. Quinn, 106 W. 4th St. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

Oklahoma Association of Insurors. Inc Jno. D. Saint, Mgr., 414 Braniff 
Bldg.. P. O. Box 1172, Okla. City. 

Olela. Assn. of Ins. Agents--John D. Saint, Sec.-Mgr., Box 1172, Okla. 
City. 

Oklahoma City Board of Fire Undrs.—Okla. City. 

Okla. Fire Undrs. Assn.__R. M. Senn. Room 314, Mercantile Bidg.. Okla 

Okla. Fire Prev. Assn.—_-W. S. Eberle. 206 Continental Bldg.. 2nd & 
Broadway, Okla. City. 

Oregon 

The Insurance Exchange of Portland—Fred Strong, 416 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Portland. 

Ins. Federation of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, 1032 Chamber of Commerce, 
Portland. 


Sec.-Treas., Medford. 


Agents—Mark Goldy, 
Goldy, 109 E. Main St.. 


Oregon Assn. of Ins. 
Association—-Mark A. 


Oregon State Agents 
Medford, Ore. 
Pennsylvania 


Allentown Ins. Exch.—Chas. Seaman, 311 B. & B. Bidg., 6th & Hamilton 
Sts., Allentown. 

American Agents & Brokers Assn.—Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Connellsville Ins. Agents Assn.—J. R. Laughlin, 309 First Natl. Bank 
Bidg., Connellsville. 

Conser. and Fire Prev. Assn. of Central Pennsylvania—Wilkes-Barre. 

Erie Assn. of Ins. Agents—H. L. James, 20 W. 9th St., Erie. 

Harrisburg Asso. of Ins. Agents, Inc.—Clarence M. Thumma, 4/6 
Market Square Bldg., Harrisburg. 

--- Bureau—J. A. Wellington, Mgr., 137 South 5th St., Phila- 
lelphia. 

Ins. Agents Assn. of Hazleton, Pa., Inc.—R. J. Wilford, Hazleton. 

Ins. Assn. of Bethlehem & Vicinity—John J. Bartos, Wilbur Tr. Bldg.. 
Bethlehem. 

Insurance Club of Pittsburgh—George E. Scaff, 
Bldg., 307 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. 
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Ins, Assn. of Easton and Vicinity—D. T. Pursel, Easton Tr. Bidg., Easton. 

The Insurance Federation of Pa., Inc.—Homer W. Teamer, 131 8S. Fourth 
St., Philadelphia. 

Insurance Society of Philadelphia—J. R. Knowlan, 232 S. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Lackawanna Valley Underwriters Exchange—Mrs. Marie Powderly, 708 
Connell Bldg., 123-183 No. Washington Ave., Scranton. 

Lebanon County Association of Ins. Agents—Guy Geller, 608 Cumber- 
land St., Lebanon. 

Lehigh Insurance Exchange—Henry W. Frederick, Clauss & Frederick, 
24 North Fifth St., Allentown. 

Luzerne County Ins. Exch.—E. A. ; Wilkes-Barr 

Mercer County Motor Club—Geo. F. Reznor, 37 Stambeugh Ave., Pitt & 
Shenango Sts., Sharon. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Ins. Agents—Frank D. Moses, Sec.-Treas., 104 
Chestnut St., Harrisburg. 

Pa. State Assn. of Mut. Insurance Cos.—Guy C. Eaby, 24 West Orange 
St., Lancaster. 

Philadelphia Ins. Agents’ Association—H. H. Kenney, 131-41 S. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Reading Fire & Casualty Undrs. Assn.—C. B. Dowd, Reading. 

Reading-Berks County Ins. Association, Inc.—Dan F. Ancona, Jr., 120 
N. 5th St., Reading. 

Smoke and Cinder Club of Western Pennsylvania—-Charles M. Hastings, 
830 Grant Bldg., 316 Grant Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Underwriters Club of Philadelphia—Robt. W. Martin, 282 S. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia. 

Venango County Assn. of Ins. Agents—Esther Nelson, Oil City. 

Wyo. Valley Ins. Exch.—A. 8S. Galland, Miners Blk. Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 


Porte Rico 
Puerto Rico Board of Fire Undrs.—Diego Steffens, P. O. Box 1338, 206 


Ochoa Bidg., San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Rhode Island 
Ins. Federation of Rhode Island—C. Arthur Lord, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence. 
R. I. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Earl B. Dane, Sec.-Treas., 146 West- 


minster St., Providence. 
Seuth Carolina 
Anderson Board of Fire Undrs.—E. A. Johnson, Bleckley Bidg., An- 


rson. 
Charleston Board of Fire Undrs.—Edward H. Pinckney, 35 Broad St., 
Charleston. 
Local Board af Fire Undrs.—W. E. Watson, Anderson. 
S. C., Assn. of Insurance Agents—J. F. Stuckey, Mgr., Bishopville. 
South Carolina Field Club—H. K. McCormac. 


Seuth Dakota 
Fire and Casualty Agents of South Dakota—A. F. Smith, c/o Mitchell 
Abstract Company, Mitchell, S. D. 
Insurance Federation of S. D.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield. 
Insurors of Sioux Falls—George Freese, Sioux Falls. 
Insurors of South Dakota—J. D. Dux, 401 S. Phillips Ave., Sioux Falls. 


Merchants Mut. Ins. Assn.—N. S. Tyler, Redfield. 

S. D. Mutual Board of Undrs.—I. Keith, Lake Preston. 

South Dakota State Fire Prevention Assn.—E. H. Partch, 201-A Citizens 
Natl. Bk. Bidg., Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 

Insurance Club of Memphis—Charles P. Cartwright, 
Bldg., 12 So. Main St., Memphis. 

Ins. Exch. of Chattanooga—H. F. Wenning, 804 Cherry St., Chattanooga. 

Insurance Exchange of Memphis—L. H. Patterson, 1104 Union Planters 
Bank Bldg., Memphis. 

Knoxville Assn. of Ins. Agents—M. F. Nickerson, 
Bidg., 529-31 South Gay St., Knoxville. 

Nashville Ins. Exch., Inc.—W. Winter Lyon, 605 Stahlman Bldg., cor. 3rd 
Ave. N. & Union St., Nashville. 

Tenn. Assn. of Insurance Agents—Leslie M. Ross, 
Roxy Theater Bidg., Gallatin. 

—_ Fire Undrs. Assn.—Geo. W. Harbison, 818 Stahlman Bldg., Nash- 
ville. 

Tenn. State Fire Prev. Assn.—Geo. W. Harbison, 818 Stahlman Bldg., 
Nashville. 


Commerce Title 


707 Hamilton Bank 


Exec. Sec.-Treas., 


Texas 
Amarillo Ins. Exchange—J. E. Spann, c/o City Hall, Amarillo. 
Beaumont Ins. Exch., Inc.—C. O. Wilson, 1110 American Natl. 
Bidg., Beaumont. 
Board of Insurance Commissioners—R. S. Mauk, Fire Ins. Comr., State 
Office Bidg., Eleventh & Brazos Sts., Austin. 


Bank 


Corsicana Ins. Exch.—Ed M. Polk, Jr., Corsicana. 
Dallas Ins. Agents Assn., Inc.—Alfonso Johnson, Mgr., Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 1101 Commerce St., Dallas. 


First Federal Savings & Loan Assn. of Temple—R. M. Newton, 6 W. 


Ave. A, Temple. 

a Ins. Undrs. Assn.—Drexel G. Foreman, 111 E. 9th St., Fort 

orth. 

Galveston Ins. Board—E. L. Dorsey, 811 Medical Arts Bidg., Galveston. 

The Insurance Exchange—Fancher Upshaw, Amarillo. 

Insurance Exchange of Fort Worth—A. D. Langham, Fort Worth. 

Insurance Exch. of Houston—John W. Daniel, Exec. Sec., 814 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Houston. 

Lumbermen’s Association of Texas—C. A. Pickett, 615 Second National 
Bank Bidg., Houston. 

Local Undrs. Assn. of Texas—W. N. Stacey, Austin. 

San Antonio Insurance Exchange—F. F. Ludolph, Sec.-Treas., 
Bldg., San Antonio. 

Texarkana Insurance Exchange, Inc.—M. D. Tilson, Jr., P. O. Box 16, 
Texarkana, Ark. 

Texas Assn. of Ins. Agents—D. G. Foreman, Exec. Sec., 
St., Fort Worth. 

Wichita Falls Insurance Exchange—Mrs. Mildred C. White, Box 1550, 
Wichita Falls. 


219 Gunter 


111 East 9th 


Utah 
Fire Undrs. Assn. of Salt Lake City—Gordon E. Kenning, Continental 
Bk. Bidg., Salt Lake City. 
Ins. Federation of Utah—Geo. J. Cannon, 20 Main St., Salt Lake City. 
Utah Fire & Casualty Insurors’ Assn.—Walter M. Anderson, Sec.- 
Treas., 916 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ae ~ 1 —— Assn. of Ins. Agents—Walter Anderson, Sec.-Treas., Salt 
e y. 
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Vermont 


Bd. of Fire Undrs. of Addison and Chitteaden Counties—H. A. Allen, 
168 College St., Burlington. 

eS Board of Fire Undrs.—Dana E. Buckley, 18 Kingman St., 
t. 

Ins. Federation of Vt.—W. A. Clark, Rutland. 

North Eastern Vt. Assn. of Undrs.—A. W. Hawkinson, 71 Eastman Ave., 
St. Johnsbury. 

Vermont Assn. of Ins. Agents—A. C. Mason, Sec.-Treas., 141 West St., 
Rutland. 


Virginia 

The Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Norfolk—A. G, Stephenson, 314 Boush 
St., Norfolk. 

Assp. of Fire Undrs. of Portsmouth—T. A. Bain, New Kirn Bldg., 
High St., Portsmouth. 

Fire Ins. Field Club of Va.—R. F. Rushin, 615 East Franklin St.. 
Richmond. 

Ins. Exch. of Richmond, Inc.—Archer L. Richardson, 201-2 Mut. Bidg.. 
Ninth & Main Sts., Richmond. 

Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc.—Guy Via, Sec.-Treas., c/o City 
Mortgage & Ins. Company, Charlottesville. 

Virginia Field Club—A. L. Owen, 804 Amer. Natl. Bank Bidg., Rich- 
mo 

Washington 


Board of Marine Undrs. of Seattie—F. W. Perry, 400 Coleman Bldg., 


Seattle. 

— a League of Washington—Byron B. Hillen, 372 Coleman Bldg., 

ttle. 

Insurance Exchange of Seattle—Ruth Snashall, 1108 3rd Ave., Seattle. 

Insurance Federation of Wash.—J. C. Coart, Pres., 500 Mehlhorn Bidg., 
812-2nd Ave., Seattle. 

Spokane Ins. Assn.—T. J. Meenach, Sherwood Bldg., 
Spokane. 

Tacoma Fire Ins. Hiberly, 584 Provident Bidg.. 
Tacoma. 

Washington Assn. of Ins. Agents 
Horton Bldg., Seattle. 


510 Riverside Ave., 


Agents Assn.—E. L. 


Orion D. Starr, Sec.-Treas., 682 Dexter 


West Virginia 


Charleston Board of Fire and Casualty Undrs. 
Masonic Bldg., Charleston. 

Fire Prev. Committee of the W. Va. Undrs. Assn.—Edwin P. Douglass. 
Chrn., Parkersburg. 

Elkins Board of Fire Undrs.—G, P. Whetsell, 1 Heavner Bldg., Elkins. 

Huntington Board of Fire Undrs.—Harlan Justice, Huntington. 

Insurance Federation of W. Va.—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling. 

Local Board of Underwriters—-Robt. L. Archer, C. & O. Bldg., 
ington. 

W. Va. Assn. of Ins, 
Huntington. 

Va. Fire Undrs. Assn.—A. 8S. 


Charles E. Paul, 203 


Hunt- 


Agents-—Hubert S. Ellis, Sec.-Mgr., 414 Ninth St 


Whiteley, Room 403 Wheeling Steel 


Corp. Bldg., Wheeling. 

W. Va. Uniformity Assn.—A. S. Whiteley, Room 403, Wheeling Steel 
Corp. Bldg., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin 

Fond du Lac Board of Ins. Undrs.—A. J. Petri, 104 S. Main St., Fone 
du Lac. 

Green Bay Board of Fire & Gas Undrs.—-Ear! E. Fisk, Green Bay. 

Insurance Federation of Wisconsin—-Mrs. Myrtle B. West, 190 Church 
St., Oshkosh. 

Insurance Undrs. Assn. of Beloit—R. D. Evans, 323 State St., Beloit 

Waukesha Board of Fire Undrs.—-Edwin T. Eaton, Waukesha. 

Wisconsin Assn. of Insurance Agents—John G. Seidel, Sec.-Treas 
525 Mitchell Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Fire Undrs. Assn.—J. C. Qualmann, Sec.-Treas., 490 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Ins. Club—L. R. MacDonald, 808 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Managing Committee—R. D. Hobbs, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wisconsin Assn. of Mut. Ins. Cos.—A. J. Rammer, Route No. 2, She- 
boygan. 

Wis. State Fire Prev. Assn.—Clarence R. James, 413 Caswell Blk 
152 West Wis. Ave., Milwaukee. 

Wyoming 
Wyoming Assn. of Ins. Agents—-M. F. Farnsworth, Sec.-Treas., Masoni 


Temple Bidg., Riverton. 


State and Local Organizations 


Alabama Inspection and Rating Bureau--L. P. Goodwin, 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery St., Montgomery, Ala. 


State Mgr., 


Arizona Equitable Rating Office—M. R. Colwell, Mgr., 710 Title & Trust 
Bidg., 114 West Adams Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas Fire Prevention Bureau—T. F. Baker, Mgr., 512 Hall Bidg., 


cor. 5th & La., Little Rock, Ark. 


Rocky Mountain Fire Undrs. Assn.—Frederick Williams, 930 Gas & 
Electric Bidg., Denver, Colo. 

Underwriters Assn. of the D. C.—Edward R. Hardy, Mgr., 1016 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

National Inspection Co.—H. B. Chrissinger, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 

Florida Inspection and Rating Bureau—J. H. Holmes, Mgr., P. O. Box 
539, 1230 Lynch Bldg., Jacksonville. 

Georgia Inspection and Rating Bureau--E. H. Dennington, Megr., 30! 


Trust Co. of Ga. Bidg., Atlanta. 

Hawaii Rating Bureau—B. Froiseth, 
Bidg., Honolulu. 

Chicago Board of Underwriters 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Illinois Inspection Bureau—C. 
Bivd., Chicago. 

Insurance Exchange Bldg. Corporation—Chas. 
Bivd., Room 1417, Chicago. 

Ind. Inspection Bureau-—E. M. Sellers, Megr., 

R. E. McLain, Publisher, 414 Ins. 


dianapolis. 

Iowa Insurance Service Bureau 
Bidg., 5th and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Inspection Bureau--W. C. Hodges, Mgr., 
peka, Kans. 

Kentucky Actuarial Bureav--G. H. Parker, Mgr., 940 Starks Blidg., Fourth 
& Walnut Sts., Louisville. Ky. 

Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau 
Bank Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


320 Dillingham Transportation 


Alex M. Blumenthal, 2158 Ins. Exch 


W. Soderstrom, Mgr., 309 W. Jackson 
F. Murphy, 80 E. Jackson 
320 N. Meridian St., In- 
Exch 
701 Jackson St., To- 


W. S. Bizzell, 609 Cana! 
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The first trains to the 
West carried among their 
passengers those who found 
comfort in the thought that 
their loved ones were pro- 
tected by the St. Louis 
Mutual Life 
Company. 

The St. Louis Mutual was 


Insurance 


the first legal reserve life 
insurance company west of 
the Mississippi and one of 
the first seventeen in the 
country. It has long been 
known for financial sound- 
ness and wise, conservative 
management. 

There is a better future 
in a company with a good 


past. 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
F, H. KREISMANN, President 


Life Insurance 
VS. 


Stock Speculation 


The contrasting story of two men: John Brown, who 
sought his fortune in the market; and John Smith, who 
built a solid Wall of Protection through life insurance 
is graphically described in the chart— 


Play Safe With Life Insurance 


in which the stability of life insurance as an invest- 
ment is compared with stock market quotations during 
both the Depression of 1929-1933 and the recent Re- 
cession of October, 1937. 


1000 Copies ...... ... $60 
swan ee 40 
 * ee 12 

2 eee 2 


Order From The Spectator, Book Dept. 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 























We are writing an Excess Con- 

tract in connection with the 

Workmen’s Compensation Ret- 

rospective Rating Plan to pro- 

tect Assureds from the payment 
of additional premium. 


Inquiries are invited. 


EXCESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Office: 


99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: 
BEekman 3%-1147 
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Assn. of Fire Undrs. of Baltimore City—Carl W. Wheelock, Mgr., Gar- 
rett Bidg., Redwood and South Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Boston Board of Fire Undrs.—James Davis, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Mass. Auto Rating and Acc. Prev. Bureau—Chas. S. Warren, 89 Broad 
St., Room 215, Boston, Mass. 

Michigan Inspection Bureau--O. M. Henn, Mgr., 4000 Barlum Tower, 
P. O. Box 2719, Detroit. 

Miss. State Rating Bureau—W. W. 901 Stand. Life 
Bldg., Jackson. 

Missouri Inspection Bureau—Pau! Wilson Terry, Mgr., 1330 Pierce Bldg., 
112 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nebraska Inspection Bureau—Frank Stanberry, Publisher, Stand. Oil 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

New Hampshire Board of Undrs.—A. C. Hudson, 3 Capitol St., 
cord, N. H. 

Schedule Rating Office of N. J.- 
Newark, N. J. 

Buffalo Assn. of Fire Underwriters—William F. Kimberly, 
Buffalo, N. 

New York Fire Ins, 
New York. 

New York Fire Insurance Exchange—Harold M. Hess, 85 John Street, 
vew York. 

Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange—W. H. Stoop, 85 John Street, New 


Sampson, Mer., 


Con- 
Leon A. Watson, Expert, 31 Clinton St., 
53 Court St., 


Rating Organization—W. J. Ward, 85 John St., 


York. 
Underwriters Assn. of N. Y. State—Lawrence Daw, 400 E. Genessee St., 
Syracuse. 


N. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—-Landon Hill, Mgr., 1007 Comm. 
Bidg., Raleigh. 

Ohio Inspection Bureau—-T. B. Sellers, Megr., 431 East Broad St., 
Columbus. 


Oklahoma Inspection Bureau—-C. T. Ingalls, Mer., 801 Mercantile Bldg. 
P. O. Box 559, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau—Jas. N. McCune, 
S. W. Fifth Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Insurance Association of Providence, R. I.- 
15 Westminster St., Providence. 


Proprietor, 329 
Edward Devine, Room 308-9, 


Central 


S. C. Inspection and Rating Bureau—-James R. Parker, Megr., 
Union Bank Bldg., 5th Floor, Columbia, S. C. 

Tennessee Inspection Bureau—J. H. Norton, Mgr., 1034 Stahlman Blidg.. 
Nashville. 

Texas Inspection Bureau--H. Oram Smith, Megr., 300 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. : 

Texas Fire Insurance Dept.—-Marvin Hall, Fire Ins. Comm., State 
Office Bldg., corner 11th and Brazos Sts., Austin, Tex. 

Va. Insurance Rating Bureau—E. W. Spencer, Mer., P. O. Box 1198, 
1001 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 

Wash. Surveying and Rating Bureau—J. K. Woolley, Megr., 1122 Ex- 


change Bldg., Second Ave. and Marion St., Seattle. 

West Virginia Inspection Bureau—T. B. Sellers, Mgr., 431 East Broad 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Fire Insurance Rating Bureau—Geo. E. Nichols, Mer., 626 E. Wis. Ave.., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee Board of Fire Undrs.—Jos. G. Grundle, 207 E. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee. 
Canadian Organizations 
Fire Branch of the B. C. Ins. Noble, Mgr., 1021 


Undrs. Assn.—J. L. 

Rogers Bidg., Vancouver, B. C. 

Canadian Fire Underwriters Assn.—lIeonard Howgate, 
Bidg., Montreal. 

Nova Scotia Board of Fire Undrs.—E. J. Fahie, Page Bldg., 509-513 Bar- 


524 Coristine 


rington St., Halifax. 

New Brunswick Board of Fire Undrs._-H. M. Farmer, 206 Germain 
St., St. John. 

Newfoundland Board of Fire Undrs.—J. B. Baird, Bk. of N. S. Blide., 
Water Street, St. John. 

Prince Edward Island Board of Fire Undrs.—-C. A. Beer, 146 Richmond 


St., Charlottetown. 
Western Canada Ins. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Undrs. Assn.—V. D. Hurst, Mgr., 1100 Paris Bldg., 


Sectional Organizations 


Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific—H. F. Badger, 465 California 
t., San Francisco, Cal. 


Fire Underwriters Inspection Bureau—-Chas.° J. Lund, Megr., 1229 
Plymouth Bldg., 10 South Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Middle Dept. Rating Assn.—Louis Wiederhold, Jr., 401 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mountain States Inspection Bureau--W. J. Kulp, Sec.-Mgr., P. O. Box 


1740, 801-30 Gas & Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
New England Ins. Exch.—Ralph Sweetiand. 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
South Eastern Undrs. Assn.—Lloyd T. Wheeler, Mgr.-Sec., P. O. Box 
1743, 300 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Actuarial Bureau—R. D. Hobbs, Mer., 222 W. Adams §&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Western Factory Ins. Assn.—John C. Harding, Springfield Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co., 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Western Sprinklered Risk Assn.—Geo. N. Porter, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Rm. 1333, Ins. Exch., Chicago. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS UNDERWRITERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Managers Club of San Francisco—-E. W. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
c/o Royal Ins. 


Accident and Health Ins. 
Amos, Russ Blidg., 235 Montgomery St., 

Accident and Health Club of N. Y.—Russell Chapman, 
Co., 150 William St., N. Y. 

Alliance Against Acc. Fraud—F. L. Arnold, 100 Wm. St., Rm. 1116, N. Y. 

American Museum of Safety—A. S. Regula, c/o Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

American Mutual Alliance—A. V. Gruhn, Gen’l Mgr., 919 N. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

American Mutual Alliance (Chicago Branch)—A. V. Gruhn, Gen. Megr., 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Associated Companies Compensation and Public Liability—James M. 
Bugbee, Sec.-Treas., Hartford, Conn. 

Association of Cas. and Surety Executives 
St., N. Y. 

Automobile Protective and Information Bureau—E. L. 
166 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 

Buffalo Association of Casualty Underwriters—C. W. Murphy, 305 
People’s Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. 

Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters—F. Robertson 
Jones, 60 John Street, 


Michigan 


F. Robertson Jones, 60 John 
Rickards, Sec., 
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— of eg A  ‘aemaaeeed Insurance—Wm, Brosmith, Mgr., 700 Main 
, Hartford, 

Pie No (mare Bay iia Association of Northern Cal.—T. J. A. 
Tiedemann, 216-228 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Burglary Underwriters Club of Chicago—Geo. F. Leineke, 
A-2020 Ins. Exch., Chicago, Ill. 

California Conference on Acquisition and Field Supervision for Casualty 
Ins.—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 216-228 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Canadian Boiler and Machinery Undrs.’ Assn.—G. E, B. Wheeler, 200 Bay 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

Canadian Cas. Undrs. Assn.—J. H. King, 200 Bay St., 

n, 

Casualty Actuarial Society—Richard Fondiller, 90 John St., N. Y. 

Casualty Adjusters Assn. of Chicago—R. T. Luce, 208 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Casualty Field Club of Mich.—R. N. Brannan, 2311 Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Casualty and Surety Club of Baltimore—Wm. E. Moore, 
St., Baltimore, Md. 

Casualty Assn. of Los Angeles—A. E. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Casualty and Surety Undrs. Assn. of Greater Kansas City—Merrill K. 
Dubach, 709 Ridge Arcade Bidg., 916 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Casualty and Surety Club of N. Y. ay D. Schmedes, c/o American 
Surety Co. of N. Y., 100 William St., A 

Casualty Undrs. Bd. of Cal.—T. J. A. Sa 216-228 Pine St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Cleveland—George I. Goodman, Sec.-Treas., 808 
Guardian Bldg., 623 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vice-Pres., 


Toronto, Ont., 


26 S. Calvert 


Walker, 230 Van Nuys Bldg., 


c/o Hartford 


Casualty Undrs. Assn. of N. J.—James C. Eastmead, 
Accident & Indemnity Co., 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Phila.--Chas. W. Stockwell, Sec.-Treas., 114 
South 4th St., Phila., Pa. 

Casualty Undrs. Assn. of R. I.—C. Arthur Lord, 49 Westminster St., 


Providence, R. I. 
Casualty Undrs. Assn. of Wis.—Theodore S. Johnson, 622 N. Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Central New York Claim Association—W. M. Wilbur, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago Claim Assn.—Garfield Donovan, 901 Montrose Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati Cas. and Surety Association—Jos. Schweer, 1509 Carew 


Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cleveland Accident and Health Assn.—L. N. Roach, 702 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Compensation Ins. Rating Board—Geo. A. Dierauf, 125 Park Ave., N. Y. 

Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau of N. J.—A. R. Lawrence, 
Chairman, 60 Park Place, Newark, N. 

Conferences on Acquisition & Field Supervision Cost for Casualty & 
Surety Business—James A. Beha, Chairman, 1 Park Ave., 

Explosion Conference—John Carl, 116 John St., New York, N. Y. 

Harrisburg Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc. Clarence M. Thumma, 406 Mar- 
ket Square Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Health and Accident Undrs. Conf.—Harold R. Gordon, Exec. Sec., 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

Industrial Insurers’ Conference—W. B. Clement, Asst. Sec., 
Ins. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


c/o Pilot Life 


Insurance Claim Assn. of America—H. F. Wenzel, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Insurance Economics Society of America—J. F. Ramey, 1607 Howard 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Robertson 


International Assn. of Casualty and Surety Underwriters—F. 
Jones, 60 John St., N. Y. 

International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions— 
Vv. A. Zimmer, Dept. of Labor, Washington, D ; 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel——-Richard B. 
Canal Bank Blidg., New Orleans, La. 

International Claim Assn.—Louis L. Graham, c/o Business Men's As- 
surance Co., 215 Pershing Road, Kansas City. Mo. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance Organiza- 
tions—John S. Whittemore, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 80 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau—-W. N. Magoun, Gen'l Mer., 
89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Mass. Cas. Undrs. Assn.—-Edith M. Peabody, 110 Milk St., 


Bureau—Chas. S. 


~Chas. H. 


Montgomery, Jr., 1304 


Boston, 


Mass. Auto. Rating and Accident Prev. Warren, 89 


Broad St., Room 215, Boston, Mass. 


National Assn. of Cas. and Surety Burras, 105 W. 


Agents 


Adams St., Room 1500, Chicago, III. 
National Assn. of Mut. Cas. Cos.--J. M. Eaton, 919 N. Mich. Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National Bureau of Cas. and Surety Undrs.—E. E. Robinson, 60 John 


St.. New York. 

National Council on Compensation Ins.—H. F. Richardson, 
45 E. 17th St., Y. 

National Safety Council, Inc.—W. H. Cameron, 
Wacker Drive, Civic Opera Bldg.. Chicago, Il. 

New York Claim Association—L. E. Vogel, c/o Bankers Ind. Ins. Co., 
90 John St., N. Y 

Omaha, Neb.. 
Omaha, Neb. 

The Pacific Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference—T. J. A. Tiede- 
mann. San Francisco, Cal. 

Plate Glass Assn. of Cal.—T. J. A. Tiedemann, 216-2 
Francisco, Cal. 

Rochester Underwriters Board 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Safety Amer., Museum of—J. Floyd Parker, 141 East 29th St.. N. Y. 

= . ee Assn.—O. G. Browne, Rm. 1248, 466 Lexington Ave., 


Sec.-Treas., 


Managing Dir., 20 N. 


Casualty and Surety Association—A. A. Westergaard, 


28 Pine St., San 


Louis Hawes, 405 Commerce Bldg.. 


Surety Association of Portland—-Harold Hayes, Sec.-Treas.. Wileox 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Surety Assn. of America—Roscoe R. Gilkey, 60 John St.. N. Y 
Wm. 8S. Donaghy, 150 Wil- 


Surety Undrs. Assn. of the City of N. Y. 
liam St., Y. 
Surety Undrs. Assn. of Chicago—Wm. H. Wallace, c/o Hartford Acc. & 
Indem.. A-1329, 175 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, Il. 
Surety Undrs. Assn. of Mass.—Victor L. Kloppenburg, 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Surety Undrs. Assn. of Southern Cal.—R. R. Poulton, 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Surety "Undrs. Assn. of Milwaukee 
Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Surety Underwriters Assn. of Cal.—J. S. Elliott, San Francisco. 


Room 422, 40 
224 Van Nuys 


E. J. Hammel, Sec.-Treas., 611 N. 
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NortHern ASSURANCE 
Orrers ITS 
RepreseNTATIVES 

Tue EXPERIENCE OF OVER 
Hunprep YEARS' OPERATION, 
ExtENsive FACILITIES. 
ReLiasce, COMPLETE 
NortHern SERVICE 


~ @, Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 
1 E 80 John St., New York 


Juvenile Policies 
as Surplus Lines 


The special Reliance Life Opportunity 
Plan for boys and girls, as well as other 
types of Reliance Life Juvenile policies, 
may be written as surplus lines by under- 
writers whose companies do not provide 
juvenile insurance. 


There are also many other Reliance Life 
policies which are available as surplus 
lines, including Educational policies, 
Participating and Non-Participatng Life; 
insurance on women; Accident and 
Health policies. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than a Hundred Million of Assets 














Chicago San Francisco 











Branch Offices in 32 Cities | 











1907—THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY—1937 


For the full thirty years of its existence this company 
has ‘hewn to the line’ in conforming to the sound, 
cooperative practices involved in maintenance of 
bureau rates and membership in associations which 
work for the upholding of insurance on the highest 
plane. 


The steady advancement of the company down 
through the years tells its own story. 


A Company for Agents to tie to. 


Massacuusetts Bonnie **> Insurance Company 


Tt. J. FALVEY, PRESIDENT 


Transacts Business Throughout the United States 
writing 
FIDELITY, SURETY and FORGERY BONDS 
and CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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—_ Undrs. Assn. of Northern Cal.—F. S. Burland, 369 Pine St., Room 


» San Francisco. 
Pe. Undrs. Assn. of the City of Phila.-A. A. Michelbacher, c/o 
Aetna Cas. & Surety Co., 316 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Surety Undrs. Assn. of St. Louis—Walter Zachritz, Sec. 
Pierce Bidg., 112 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Towner Rating Bureau—Martin W. Lewis, Asst. Mer., 60 
N 


& Treas., 753 
John St 


b. ie 
Toledo Ace, x J Health Managers Club—J. D. Momenee, 320 Superior St., 
Toledo, O 
Western ae ‘Undrs. Conference—E. L. Rickards, 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wis. Plate Glass Insurance Exchange R. H. 


166 W. Van Buren 


Dunphy, Milwaukee, Wie. 


INSURANCE FEDERATIONS 


John T. Hutchinson, 60 John St., New York, 


Ins. Fed. of America, Inc. 
A 

Ins. Federation of California—J. B. Levison, Pres., 401 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Ins. Fed. of Colorado—Thomas F. 
Bidg., Denver, Colo. 

Ins. Fed. of Florida—W. Malcolm McCory, 56 West Bay St., 
ville, Fla. 

Ins. Fed. of Georgia—F. Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ins. Fed. of Idaho—Frank G. Ensign, Boise, Idaho. 


Azpell, 212 Chamber of Commerce 


Jackson- 


Exch 


Ins. Fed. of Illinois—Mrs. Lillian L. Herring, Room 816, Ins. 
Bidg., 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Ins. Fed. of Indiana—Joseph G. Wood, 301 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ins. Fed. of lowa-——C. O. Flint, Sec.-Treas., 400 Valley Bank Bidg 


Des Moines. 

Ins. Fed. of Louisiana—W. H. Klinesmith, New Orleans, La. 

Ins. Fed. of Maine—Leon W. Helson, 38 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Ins. Fed. of Maryland—R. H. Thompson, Chairman, 1 East Eager St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ins. Fed. of Mass.—Miss Mary A. Blackbourn, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 

Ins. Fed. of Mich.—Theodore J. Hennes, 2489 Natl. Bk. Bidg., Detroit. 

Ins. Fed. of Minnesota—Clyde B. Helm, 501 New York Life Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Ins. Fed. of Nebraska—F. Bank Bidg., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ins. Fed. of State of New York--Leonard L. Saunders, Room $10, Home 
Savings Bk. Bidg., 11 North Pearl St., Albany. 

Ins. Fed. of North Carolina—James H. Doyle, Charlotte. 


N. Croxson, 545 Omaha Natl. 


Ins. Fed. of North Dakota—O. J. Trimble, G. N. Hotel Bldg., Devils 
Lake. 
Ins. Fed. of Ohio—H. Trantham, Exec. Sec., 17 S. High St., Columbus. 


Ins. Fed. of Oregon—J. H. Bryant, 1032 Chamber of Commerce, Port- 


land, Ore. 


Ins. Fed. of Penn. Philadelphia 


Homer W. Teamer, 131 S. Fourth St., 


Ins. Fed. of Rhode Island—C. Arthur Lord, 49 Westminster St., Provi- 
dence, R. L. 

Ins. Fed. of South Dakota—N. S. Tyler, Redfield, S. D. 

Ins. Fed. of Utah—Geo. J. Cannon, 20 Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Ins. Fed. of Vermont—W. A. Clark, Rutland, vt. 

Ins. Fed. of Washington—J. C. Coart, Pres., 500 Mehlhorn Bldg., 812 
2nd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Ins. Fed. of West Virginia—P. R. Callahan, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Ins. Fed. of Wisconsin—Mrs. Myrtle B. West, 190 Church St., 
Wis. 


Oshkosh, 


LIFE INSURANCE ORGANIZATIONS 


Actuarial Club of the Pacific States—C. H. Tookey, 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Actuarial Society of America—J. B. Maclean, 34 Nassau St., N. 

American College of Life Underwriters—Dr. John A. isteatnd: 530 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute of Actuaries —W. D. 
Chicago, Il. 

American Life Convention—C. B. Robbins, General Counsel, 230 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

— Service Bureau—-M. B. Cederstrom, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Association of Life Agency Officers—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 64 
Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 

Association of Life Insurance Counsel—H. C. Bates, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Association of Life Ins. Medical Directors of America—Dr. Edwin G 


Sec.-Treas., 756 


MacKinnon, 135 So. LaSalle St., 


Dewis, P. O. Box 594, Newark, N. J. 

Association of Life Ins. Presidents—Vincent P. Whitsitt, Mgr. & Gen. 
Counsel, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn.—Leonard H. McVity, 302 Bay St., 
Toronto. Ont. 

Home Office Life Underwriters’ Association—Douglas S. Craig, c/o 


New York. 
Pilot Life Ins. Co., 


1 Madison Ave., 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 
-W. B. Clement, 


Industrial Insurers’ Conference 
Greensboro, N. C 


Life Advertisers Association—William L. Mutual Life 


Camp, c/o Conn. 


Ins. Co., 140 Garden St., Hartford, Conn. 
Life Extension Institute, Inc.—James D. Lennehan, 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 
Life Ins. Sales Research Bureau—John M. Holcombe, Jr., Mgr., 64 Pear! 
St., Hartford, Conn. 
F. L. Rowland, Exec. Sec., 110 E. 


Life Office Management Association 
42nd St., N. Y. 

National Assn. of Life Underwriters- 
West 42nd St., N. Y. 

National Fraternal Congress of America 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

National Negro Ins. Assn.—-W. Ellis Stewart, 
Tl. 

Texas Assn. of Life Ins. Executives—E. G. Brown, 
Life Ins. Co., Southwestern Life Bldg., Dellas, Tex. 


-Roger B. Hull, Man. Director, 11 


Foster F. Farrell, 35 East 


3511 S. Parkway, Chicago, 


c/o Southwestern 


STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS OF AGENTS 


Aberdeen, S. D.—James E. Carey, = Dakota Nat'l Bldg. 

Adirondack, Saranac Lake, N. Y. W. Lewis, 71 N. 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

Akron, Ohio—J. I. Thompson, 2412 First Central Bldg. 

Albany, N. Y.—Clifford P. Bell, 75 State St. 

Albuquerque, N. M.—Wiley Banes, Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Allentown, Pa.—George R. Dilliard, 400 Commonwealth Bldg. 

Altoona, Pa.—Harry Scholl, 1107 21st Avenue. 

Amarillo, Tex.—J. N. Browning, Paramount Blidg. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Mary Lichtenauer, 204 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 

Appleton, Wis.—M. G. Fox, 110 East College Ave. 


Catherine St., 
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Asheville, N. C.—John M. Ehle, Imperial Life Bldg 
Ashland, Ky.—H. H. Meade, 200 Gaylord Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Miss Mary Pritchard, 1001 Grant Bldg. 
Ashtabula, Ohio—E. C. Woodworth, 1813 E. 46th St 
Atlantic City, N. J.—Paul H. Kelly, Schwehm Bldg. 
Augusta, Ga.--Alfred Monsalvatge, 310 S. F. C. Bldg. 
Aurora, Ill.—Harry A. Balskey, Frazier Bldg. 

Austin, Tex. ew Clements, Jr., 903 Norwood Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.—G. 8S. Robertson, 1508 Fidelity Bidg. 
Bangor, Me. a Harriette H. Sampson, 9 Centra! St 


Barre, Vt.—William L. Wheaton, 73 Hill St. 
Baton Rouge, La._-James Lyons, Reymond Bldg. 
Bath, Me.—-David Horton, 31 Sanger Ave., Waterville, Me. 


Thomas C. Morgan, 1107 Security Natl. Bay) Bldg. 
Goodhue Bldg. 


Battle Creek, Mich.- 
Beaumont, Tex.—Roy Sturrock, 
Bellingham, Wash.—-Edmond D. Frost, Leopold Hotel Bldg 
Bennington, Vt.—-Grover R. Pennock, 205 South St. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—Lloyd A. Zoschke, 208 Fidelity Bldg. 
Berkshire County, Mass.—Ralph W. Cook, 100 North Street 
Big Spring, Tex.—W. W. Barker, P. O. Box 1292 

Billings, Mont.—Ray B. Evans, 220 Hedden Bldg. 
Binghamton, N. Y.—Edward F. Cramer, 66 Exchange St 
Birmingham, Ala.—T. J. Huey, Empire Bldg. 

Bloomington, Ill.—H. D. Saurer, State Farm Mutua! Bldg 
Bloomington, Ind.—-Fred M. Barrett, Citizens Trust Bldg. 
Boise, Idaho—A. W. Forrey, Eastman Bldg. 


Boone, lowa—Ray Switzer, 1722 Monona St 
Boston, Mass.—Fitzhugh Traylor, 100 Milk St. 
Bridgeport, Conn.—Ted Phillips, 945 Main St 


Austin H. Feltus, 122 Pearl! St 
Burlington, Vt.—David V. McNaught, 200 Maine St 
Butte, Mont.—M. R. Oleson, 309 Metals Bank Bldg. 
Canton, Ohio—C. E. Bidwell, 307 Grant Bldg. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa--Byron K. Anderson, 720 Merchant 
Champaign, lll.--A. F. Priebe, Christie Clinic Bldg. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. Arthur Tuten, 57 Broad St. 
Charleston, W. Va.—Wilbur Matheney, Kanawha Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C.—B. Scott Blanton, Jr., 1506 Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Miss Georgia Brannon, 323 James Bldg 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—Sol Zuckerman, Boyd Bldg. 

Chicago, I11.—Miss Joy Luidens, Sherman Hotel. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—E. E. Enoch, 1715 Carew Tower. 

Cleveland, Ohio—G. H. Thobaben, 390 Statler Bidg 

Clarkesburg, W. Va.—Roy F. Ash, 916 Goff Bldg. 

Columbia, S. C.—-Bennett Davenport, 408 Carolina Life Bide 
Columbus, Ohio—Ely D. Miller, 2800 A. I. N. Bldg 

Concord, N. H.—J. B. Caldon, 3 Capitol St. 

Concord, N. C.—S. K. Patterson, Box 326. 

Corpus Christi, Tex.—Roy J. Hebert, Box 55. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa—J. C. Richter, 307 Wickham Bldg. 
Cumberland, Md.—Richard A. Biggs, Ridgeley, W. Va. 

Dallas, Tex.—Mrs. J. C. Fortune, 1401 Dallas Nat'l Bldg 

Danville, Va.—Harry H. Clark, 204 Virginia Ave. 

Davenport, lowa—-Charles Sessions, Kahl Bldg. 

Dayton, Ohio-—-Louis Kratzer, 3rd National Bank Bldg 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nat'l Bidg 

















Reinsurances 


confided to us for protection 
are carefully meagan 
by our conservative invest- 
ment policy in eee to 
the maintenance by us of a | 
broad conflagration and ca- 


tastrophe cover. | 


AMERICAN RESERVE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


REINSURANCE OF FIRE AND 
ALLIED LINES 
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Daytona Beach, Fla.—F. L. Conley, Box 1408. 

Delaware, Md.—Jefferson F. Pool, 4145 Du Pont Bidg. 
Decatur, Ull.—T. B. Morris, 261 N. Dennis St. 

Denver, Colo.—A. T. Severs, 660 Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa—Curtis Lamb, Hubbel! Bidg. 

Detroit, Mich.—John L. Hindelang, 605 Owens Bldg. 
District of Columbia—-Warren Sanford Stone, 3rd Shoreham Bldg. 
Dubuque, Ilowa—Ray A. Roth, 623 B. & I. Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn.—Howard F. Hoene, Fidelity Bldg. 
Durham, N. C.—E. S. Yarbrough, 202 Southern Fire Bldg. 
El Paso, Tex.—Thomas E. Neill, 410 Bassett Tower. 


Elgin, Ill.—Charles E. Hunt, Courier-News Bldg. 
Emporia, Kans.—Deloy E. Heath, 517 Merchant St. 
Erie, Pa.—Marshal!l F. Burd, 304 Marine Bank Bldg. 


Evansville, Ind.—G. R. Eastham, 307 Metropolitan Bide. 
Everett, Wash.—Armin C. Morgan, 514 Central Bldg. 

Fall River, Mass.—John Barker, 10 Purchase St. 

Fargo, N. D.—R. A. Trubey, Box 908. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—-H. Leonard Allen, 112 Ashburnham St. 
Findlay, Ohio—Paul De Weese, Ist Nat'l Bank. 

Flint, Mich.—John C. Taunt, 1109 Detroit St. 

Florence, Ala._W. A. Abramson, Box 362. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa—P. E. Myers, 315 State Bank Bldg. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—-Miss R. Edwina Getty, Transfer Bldg. 
Fort Worth, Tex.—-Ned Henry, 805 Fair Bldg. 

Freeport, Ill.—Matthew A. Marvin, 212-2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Fresno, Calif.—-H. B. Rudd, 506 Mason Bldg. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Rudy H. Busch, 500 Bondi Bidg. 

Galveston, Tex.—-George B. Strickland, Guaranty Bldg. 

Gary, Ind.—-Mrs. Mabel Clark, 828 Gary State Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.F. George Moritz, 28 Pearl St., N.W. 
Great Falls, Mont.—Earl Burgett, 16 Third Street, North. 
Green Bay, Wis.—-Herbert Quist, Labor Temple Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C.—George Elliott, c/o Jefferson Standard Life Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C.—F. M. Bishop, Woodside Bldg. 

Hamilton, Ohio—Roy R. Cahill, 315 Reutschler Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Harry P. Johnson, State St. Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn.—Herbert C. Behan, 75 Pearl St. 

Helena, Mont.—Chas. Cartwright, Ist Nat’] Bank Bidg. 
Holyoke, Mass.—John Driscoll, 291 High St. 

Honolulu, Hawaii—Edward C. Lubbe, P. O. Box 2868. 
Houston, Tex.—Harold E. Terry, Gulf Bldg. 

Huntingdon, W. Va.—Joe R. Smith, West Virginia Bldg. 
Hutchinson, Kan.—Bert Berry, Morgan Bldg. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Thomas P. Cusack, 157 N. Illinois St. 
Ithaca, N. Y.—Edgar W. Erway, 103 College Ave. 

Jackson, Miss.—J. S. Knight, c/o Standard Life Ins. 

Jackson, Mich.—Chas. R. Gray, 1019 Fourth St. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Mrs. Lena K. Garren, 814 Greenleaf Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Ill.—C. L. Rice, 606 Ayres Bank Bidg 

Jefferson City, Mo.—Carl Bosch, 1708 West McCarthy St. 
Johnstown, Pa.—Percy B. Davis, Johnstown Trust Bldg. 
Joliet, Ill.—Joseph Rigoni, Will County National Bank Bldg. 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—H. Loree Harvey, 1506 American Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Leon B. Fink, 1700 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Richard G. Wright, Jr., Medical Arts Bldg. 
Lafayette, Ind.—Miss Laura Fischer, 414 Life Bidg., Verne, Conn. 
Lansing, Mich.—Henry Novakaski, 412 Mutual Bldg. 
Lexington, Ky.—-Tom Tanner, 121 Wwedland Ave. 

Lima, Ohio—T. Carl Jansen, 1219 Lima Trust Bldg. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Herbert D. Gish, 9th Floor Federal Trade Bldg. 
Little Rick, Ark.—-Howard H. Conley, Jr., Donaghey Bldg. 
Logan, Utah—Othello Hickman, 248 E. 5th St., N. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Lloyd H. Smith, Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Longview, Wash.—Jack McCutcheon, 1262 Commerce Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Joseph Charleville, 510 West Sixth St. 
Louisville, Ky.—Will H. Lausman, 1152 Starks Bldg. 

Lowell, Mass.—Louis Flagg, 320 Parker St. 

Lynchburg, W. Va.—L. S. Bair, 501 Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Macon, Ga.—Mrs. Hazel Schofield, Grand Bldg. 

Madison, Wis.—Siphard Johnson, 916 E. Gorham St. 
Manchester, N. H.—Thomas Openshaw, 913 Elm St. 

Marietta, Ohio—Clyde Ludington, 407 Marion St. 

Mason City, lowa—Earl S. Leaman, 21% S. Federal Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn.—Lewis Callow, Medical Arts Bldg. 

Meridian, Miss.—F. V. Cayce, 415 Threefoot Bldg. 

Miami, Fla.—-Gordon D. Gillingham, 1514 Congress Bldg. 
Michigan City, Ind.—A. E. Haugtington, 223 Franklin St. 
Milwaukee, Wis..-H. Wingfield Richter, 740 Bankers Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Rollo H. Wells, 430 Oak Grove. 

— Ala.—Harry L. Hargrave, Jr., Pan American Life, P. 0. Box 


+. Ala.—J. L. Austin, 712 Shepherd Bldg. 

Muskogee, Okla.—J. O. Hall, 808 Barnes Bidg. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Nellie J. Roche, 713 National Trust Bldg. 
Newark, N. J.—Ernest D. Finch, Jr., 60 Park Place. 

Newark, Ohio—John F. DeMent, First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven, Conn.—Fred R. Bastian, 242 Orange St. 

New Orleans, La.—C. Harold Dumestre, 701 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.—Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 99 John St. 

Newport News, Va.—Eugene F. Hughes, Law Bldg. 

Norfolk, Va.—Miss Alice G. Palmer, 708 Bankers Tr. Bldg. 
Oakland, Calif.—Edward T. Engle, 908 Latham Sq. Bldg. 
Ogden, Utah —W. H.- Thomas, 225 Eccles Bldg. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Charles Hoefle, 614-ist Nat'l Bldg. 
Olympia, Wash.—Irvin A. Cole, 110 East Fourth St. 

Omaha, Neb.—Sam Starrett, 1803 Douglas St. 

Orlando, Fla.—Haldane J. Huckel, 409 Florida Bank Bldg. 
Paducah, Ky.—M. L. McMahon, 107 S. 27th St. 

Palm Beach, Fla.—Leo Geisen, Box 1865. 

Pasadena, Calif.—Rowland Rutherford, 332 E. Greene St. 
Pensacola, Fla.—Roy W. McKenzie, American Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Peoria, Ill.—Jas. W. Ross, 1007 Jefferson Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—C. F. Merz, Executive Secretary, 1616 Walnut St. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—Eugene Buehler, 411 Title & Trust Bldg. 

Pine Bluff, Ark—S. H. Brown, Simmons Nat’! Bldg. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Ralph W. Cook, 100 North St. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—Dio D. Daily, Jr., P. O. Box 294. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Edward M. Aiken, Exec. Sec., 712 Clark Bldg. 
Portland, Me.—Lincoln B. Farrar, 142 High St. 

Portland, Ore.—Howard I. Shoff, 1111 Wilcox Bldg. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Albert B. Sherman, 33 Bardavan Bldg. 
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Providence, R. 1.—George E. Carroll, 707 Turks Head Bldg. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Gayle Cox, Raleigh Bldg. 

Reading, Pa.—John Wink, 524 Washington St. 

Richmond, Va.—A. Braden Diggs, 604 Mutual Bldg. 

Roanoke, Va.—Stephen L. Neas, Liberty Trust Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y.—W. Curtis Knox, 500 Lincoln Alliance Bank Bldg. 
Rockford, Ill.—N. P. Brewer, 508 Forest City Bank Bldg. 
Rutland, Vt.—-William C. Shouldice, Jr., Mead Bldg. 

Sacramento, Calif.—Theodore G. Elwert, 408 Nicholaus Bldg. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—G. G. Phillips, Empire Trust Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo.—E. A. Pickel, P. O. Box 835. 

St. Paul, Minn.—A. G. Eaton, 903 Pioneer Bldg. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—J. H. Benes, 609 Equitable Bldg. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Fred-J. Wagstaff, 800 Walker Bank Bldg. 
San Angelo, Tex.—A. L. McMurtrey, San Angelo Natl. Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Tex.—Ernest O’Hern, Jr., 1221 Majestic Bldg. 
San Bernardino, Calif.—Bert D. Alton, 515 Andreson Bldg. 

San Diego, Calif.—Roscoe Arnett, 224 San Diego Trust & Sav. 
San Francisco, Calif.—R. W. Lynn, 315 Montgomery St. 

San Jose, Calif.—Mrs. Elsa Smith, 503 American Trust Blidge. 
Savannah, Ga.—Tessie A. Getz, Liberty Bank & Trust Bldg. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—E. J. Berggran, 417 Union St. 

Scranton, Pa.—P. A. Sweet, 905 Mears Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash.—Mrs. Ethel Phillip, Skinner Bldg. 

Shreveport, La._J. E. Brown, 641 Rutherford St. 

Sioux City, lowa—Leo J. Dougherty, 407 Badgerow Bldg 
South Bend, Ind.—Howard L. Hodgen, 423 Sherland Bidg 
Spartanburg, S. C.—-Chas. Lutz, c/o Equitable Life Ins. Co. 
Spokane, Wash.—J. William Smith, 1212 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Springfield, I1l.—Roy G. Blauvelt, 810 Myers Bldg. 

Springfield, Mass.—C. W. Tilton, 44 Vernon St. 

Springfield, Ohio—Roy C. Conover, 921 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Stamford, Conn.—Lincoln Crosby, 615 Main St. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—S. Gardner Spring, 611 Syracuse Bldg. 
Tacoma, Wash.—M. E. Reishus, 4537 So. Tacoma Ave. 
Tampa, Fla.—J. W. Mundy, Jr., 215 Madison St. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Frank Grove, 714 Merchants Bank Bldg 
Toledo, Ohio—William Downing, 1606 Nicholas Bldg. 

Topeka, Kans.—Paul R. Beatty, Central Bldg. 

Trenton, N. J.—John F. Lumsden, First Mechanics National Bank Bldg. 
Troy, N. Y.—Robert P. Murray, 210 Boardman Bldg. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Frank Fee, 328 Nat'l Bank of Tulsa Bldg. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.—W. H. Thomas, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Utica, N. Y.—G. Francis McNamara, 529 First National Bank Bldg. 
Waco, Tex.—Albert Lewter, Service Mutual Bldg. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—J. R. Paisley, 1000 Central Union Bldg. 

Waterbury, Conn.—J. J. Surprenant, 20 East Main St. 

Waterloo, Ilowa—Hugh Patterson, Waterloo Savings Bank Bldg. 
Wichita, Kans.—Don. M. Mitchell, 501 lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Miss Hannah Condon, Miners National Bank Bldg. 
Wilmington, Del.—Jary! D. Siner, 208 Delaware Tr. Bidg. 

Wilmington, N. C.—Marvin J. Cowell, P. O. Box 773. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—Thomas C. Keaton, Jr., Reynolds Bldg. 
Worcester, Mass.—C. John W. Sperry, 507 Main St. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Thomas Cullen, 1102 Realty Bldg. 


Bidg. 








COVERAGE 
F ORMS 


A concise discussion of 84 different coverages 
written in the fire, casualty, surety, inland 
marine and marine fields. Outlines Property 
Insured, Perils Insured Against, Exclusions, 
How Written, Approximate Rates, Customary 
Commissions, Forms Used, Etc. Reprinted 
from material appearing in the COVERAGE 
and FORMS Department of The Spectator in 
the issues between July 4, 1935, and March 11, 
1937. Handy for reference, ideal for stu- 
dents. Substantially bound, 96 pages, 844 by 
1l inches. Just ask for “COVERAGE and 
FORMS.” Price per copy postpaid (remit- 
tance with order) : 


$1 
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Lhe Keystone 


Nome’ VD ee —— - 
RGN O LONG as the maintenance of a 





family depends on the earning 


- power of the breadwinner— 


So long as earning power can be destroyed 


by death, old age, or disability— 


So long as the future is not secure without 


income to replace lost earning power— 


Just so long will Life Insurance continue 
to be the keystone in the arch of economic 
security for the individual and for those 


who are dependent upon him. 


MeassachiselMatuad 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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A Nationwide 





wm  Lnsurance 


e BUFFALO 


e PITTSBURGH : 

@ MONTREAL e rT Y 1 C e 
e BOSTON 

@ LONDON 

e DULUTH m 

e DETROIT 

e ST. LOUIS We maintain specialized 
e MILWAUKEE . 

@ MINNEAPOLIS departments for handling 
e CLEVELAND every type of COveTage 
e COLUMBUS : 

@ INDIANAPOLIS and will be pleased to 
© PHOENIX advise with you in re- 
@ SAN FRANCISCO ; 
neon spect to plans that will 
© VANCOUVER best fit your needs. 

e PORTLAND 

@ LOS ANGELES Yes 


MaArRsH & MCLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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REINSURANCE 


CASUALTY. FIDELITY & SURETY 


THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 
REINSURANCE Co., LTD. 


LONDON. ENGLAND 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
99 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


T. L. HAFF, U.S. MANAGER E. BRANDLI. ASST. U. S. MANAGER 




































RK ae 


REPUTATION 


Character is what we are. Reputation is what people 
think we are because of the character we have 


exhibited. 


Just as reputation is often the governing factor in con- 


nection with many phases of business— just so 


does the reputation of a fire insurance company 
— past performances —indicate the dependability 
of that institution, no matter what situation may 


confront it. 


The reputation of "The Home of New York" is built on 


character. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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